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THE NEW GIRL. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 




|HAT do you think, Bertha ? " said Kitty Un- 
derwood to her friend Bertha Smart in a tone 
of great disgust; "that horrid new girl is 
going to sleep in our room!" 

" To sleep in our room ? " repeated Bertha in dis- 
may. ** Nonsense, Kitty I whatever makes you think 
so } " 

" IVe reason enough to think so," replied Kitty. " If 
you don't believe me, go and look for yourself. There's 
a new bed and chest of drawers, and everything ready 
for another person. People don't put such things into a 
room for no one to use them." 

*' But how do you know ? " persisted Bertha. 
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Kitty looked cautiously round before answering this 
question, and then said in an undertone, "Why, I just 
ran upstairs to put something away, and I saw the 
things." 

Now going into the bed-rooms in the daytime was 
breaking a rule in Meldrum House, which was a girls* 
school. 

The two friends walked to the end of the gar- 
den in silence and with very long faces. Neither of 
them was attractive-looking. Kitty Underwood had 
a sharp, cunning expression which was anything but 
pleasing. Bertha Smart at times limped very much as 
she walked. Her face certainly was handsome, but ren- 
dered very unpleasant by a settled look of ill-temper 
and discontent. It was rather a clever face, and some- 
times, though very rarely, it was lighted up by an exceed- 
ingly bright smile. 

" Do you know when the new girl is coming } " said 
Kitty. 

" This afternoon, I believe," replied Bertha. *' Pm sure 
I shall hate her — poking herself into our room indeed ! 
I call it a great shame of Mrs. Penhurst." 

"And so do I," chimed in Kitty, who was generally 
ready to agree with everything her friend said. They 
w^ere nicknamed the Lion and Jackal. 

The new girl did arrive that afternoon. She was in- 
troduced to her school-fellows by Mrs. Penhurst at tea- 
time. 
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She did not look very horrid^ but the fact of her being 
*' a new girl " was enough to make most of the older 
pupils think her so, for Bertha and Kitty had lost no time in 
spreading their opinion of the matter, and the rest, like 
a set of silly sheep, were generally ready to follow their 
leader. 

So poor Rose Millard had not much chance of a warm 
reception from her future companions ; and yet she was 
a remarkably sweet-looking girl. She was very fair, 
with rich brown hair and eyes, a bright, intelligent look, 
and ready smile. 

"This is Rose Millard, your new companion,*' said 
Mrs. Penhurst, as she led Rose into the school-room, 
where all the other pupils were standing round a long 
table which was set ready for tea. " I hope you will all 
make her very welcome. She is to sleep in your room. 
Bertha and Kitty, so you must do all you can to make 
her forget that she is a stranger.** 

Bertha and Kitty both said, " Yes, ma*am,** but the 
glances they cast at the new comer were anything but 
friendly. 

Rose Millard had never been at school before, so she 
looked round her with a good deal of curiosity. It made 
her feel quite nerv^ous to find that all the eyes in the 
room were fixed upon her, and she was much relieved 
when tea was over and Mrs. Penhurst told her she might 
go to her bed-room and unpack her boxes. Rose felt 
thankful to be alone for a little while ; it had been a 
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trying and exciting day. She had never before been 
separated from her mother, of whom she was passionately 
fond. 
She had come to school with one only determination 



« THE BED TO THINK." 



— to make the very most of her time, and learn all she 
possibly could, for she was very anxious to be a clever 
woman, and she was very fond of study. 
She unpacked her box and arranged her things very 
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neatly in the little drawers, and then she sat down on the 
bed-side. 

She pictured her mother with her brothers and sisters 
at home, and she had little doubt that they were think- 
ing, and, most likely, talking of her. She fancied she 
could see her mother draw little Lizzie to her 3ide and 
tell her not to forget to pray for poor Rose at school, 
and the tears gathered in her eyes and began to fall 
slowly down her cheeks. 

She determined to do her very utmost to please her 
kind parents and win laurels at school, as her brother 
Charlie had done. 

She was startled from her reverie by the loud ringing 
of a bell, and the next minute there was a tap at the 
door, and a pretty little girl, about the size of Lizzie, 
came in and said, — 

, " Please, auntie has sent me to fetch you to prayers. 
I am Dolly, you know, and my auntie is Mrs. Penhurst.*' 

Rose jumped up, and, hastily brushing the tears from 
her eyes, was going to follow the little girl, but she was 
a friendly child, and she put her soft little hand into 
Rose's and whispered, — 

" Please don't cry." 

That little speech made poor Rose more inclined to 
cry than ever, but, with a great effort, she gulped down 
her tears and gave the little hand a squeeze, and by the 
time they reached the school-room her eyes were dry and 
her face composed. 
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It was a large room, with a long table in the middle, 
and book-cases at each end, and maps and black-boards 
on the walls. The girls were seated in a row on one 
side and the servants on the other,- each with a Bible in 
her hand. 

Mrsp Penhurst was at the top of the table with a Bible 
open before her. 

Rose saw that they had all been waiting for her. Mrs. 
Penhurst pointed her to a seat next to Bertha, and 
said, — 

**You must bring your own Bible down to-morrow, 
Rose. Bertha will let you look over hers this evening." 

Poor Rose felt herself redden, and again all the eyes 
in the room were turned upon her. 

Mrs. Penhurst read the first verse of the chapter, and 
the girl next to her the second, and so on, all round the 
room. Now Rose was rather near-sighted, and when it 
came to her turn to read. Bertha held the book so far 
away that she could hardly see, and she made two 
blunders. 

She heard a suppressed giggle from one or two 
of the girls, and that made her so nervous that the 
next time her turn came round her voice shook so that 
she could hardly read at all, and she felt terribly morti- 
fied at making such a beginning. 

After prayers the girls all said good-night to Mrs. 
Penhurst, and went straight to bed. Rose was not na- 
turally a shy girl, and as soon as she was in the bed- 
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room, she asked Kitty what time they had to get up in 
the morning. 

To her surprise, Kitty took not the slightest notice. 
Rose fancied she coukl not have heard, so repeated her 
question in a louder tone, but still there was no answer, 
so she gave up the attempt at conversation, and the 
three girls undressed in solemn silence. 

They were hardly in bed before the French governess 
came in to put out the gas, and wish them good-night. 
Rose lay very still, but she could not sleep ; her head 
was too full of busy thought. 

Presently she heard a slight rustle in the room, then 
a whispering. 

" Is she asleep yet } " said one voice. 

" I think so," replied the other. " I will see." And 
Kitty cautiously crept out of bed and across the room 
to Rose's bed-side. 

Rose could not help feeling curious, so she lay quite 
stiil, while Kitty peeped into her face — so close that 
Rose could feel her breath on her cheek. After listening 
for a few seconds, Kitty went noiselessly back to her 
bed, and said, "All right, she's as sound as a top." 

And then the two girls began to talk in such a low 
tone that Ro^e could catch very little of their conversa- 
tion. But she heard quite enough to make her under- 
stand that, for some reason or other, they were very 
much displeased at her coming, and especially angry 
because she was to sleep in their room. 
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Gradually the voices grew louder, and at last she heard 
this sentence quite distinctly : " I can see by her face 
that she is a Puritanical little hypocrite — just the sort 
of girl to be a sneak and a tell-tale ; but if she tries to 
play any of her tricks upon me, she'll repent, that's 
all." 

"Hush!" whispered Kitty, "you'll wake her if you 
speak so loud." 

" I don't care if I do," replied Bertha. 

Bertha's words had come home to poor Rose ; she felt 
that already there was some truth in them — ^that she 
was really a hypocrite to pretend to be asleep when 
she was really wide awake, and straining her ears to 
catch every word that was said. 

She tried to excuse herself by remembering that, 
when she spoke to her companions, they would not 
answer ; but still she knew that listening was not nice, 
and she felt ashamed, so she turned round in the bed 
and gave a loud cough : that effectually silenced the 
talkers, and in a few minutes the three girls were fast 
asleep. 

They were aroused the next morning by the ringing 
of a bell. Rose started up in quite a fright ; for the first 
minute she could not remember where she was — she 
called out " Yes, is it time to get up > " 

Upon that she heard a mocking laugh from the 
other side of the room, which immediately recalled 
all the events of the day before, and especially 
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the conversation she had heard just before going to 
sleep. 

She cast an angry glance at her enemy, as she now 
knew Bertha to be, and began to dress as fast as possible ; 
but she found with all her efforts she was quite behind 
her two companions. One or other always seemed to be 
in her way. 

There was but one looking-glass, and Rose saw that 
they were determined that she should have no oppor- 
tunity of getting near it. 

She stood on one side patiently for a minute or two, 
and then asked Kitty, quite civilly, to make room for 
her. 

Kitty did not answer, but pointed towards the mantel- 
piece, over which Rose saw for the first time a printed 
placard, — 

"Silence to be strictly kept in the bed-rooms. — 
M. Penhurst.*' 

As Kitty did not attempt to move. Rose had to finish 
her dressing without one glance at herself in the looking- 
glass. The consequence was that the parting of her hair 
was crooked, and her collar all on one side, which Bertha 
noticed with an inward chuckle of satisfaction. Rose 
was just kneeling down to say her prayers, which she 
had promised her mother never to omit doing, when the 
great bell rang again, and she heard the other two rush 
downstairs. 

What could she do ? She did not like to break her 

B 
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promise or begin her first day at school without 
prayer, and yet she felt sure that if she waited she 
would be late. She hurried through the Lord's Prayer 
and ran as fast as she could to the school-room, just 
in time to come in behind all the servants. 

The girls were seated all round the room, with their 
open Bibles in their hands, and Mrs. Penhurst, as on the 
evening before, at the head of the table. 

" Good morning, Rose/* she said ; "you must be down 
in time another day." 

Rose felt too confused to answer, but with a hot 
face and downcast eyes took the only vacant chair. 
She again was the only one without a Bible, but this 
morning she was next little Dolly, who at once pushed 
her hand into Rose's and held her Bible towards her. 

Rose felt grateful to the little girl, and squeezed 
the soft, fat hand, and she had so far recovered herself 
by the time her turn came that she was able to read her 
verse in a clear, steady voice. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Penhurst said, " Bessie Peel, go 
round the rooms." 

One of the girls rose and left the room. In about 
five minutes she returned, and Mrs. Penhurst said, — 

" Well, Bessie, I hope there are no untidy ones this 
morning?" 

Bessie hesitated and said, — 

" The long room is quite tidy, ma'am." 

" And what about the others ?" 
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" There were a few things about, and the window was 
not opened in ' the three room/ " 

" Whose things were they ? " 

" The new girFs, I think," said Bessie, looking quite 
vexed, for she was good-natured, and did not want 
to get the "new girl" into trouble on her first 
morning. 

"And who left the room last?" asked Mrs. Pen- 
hurst. 

"The new girl," said Bertha, very promptly; "and 
please, ma'am, she spoke twice." 

"Hush, hush. Bertha!" said Mrs. Penhurst. "You 
know I never like you to tell tales of each other, and 
how can you expect Rose to know the rules when she 
only came last night } Come to me, my dear,*' she said, 
turning to Rose, " I will give you our rules to read and 
copy out, then you will not be likely to forget them ; and 
I am very particular that they should be strictly kept. 
One is that you should always be tidy both in your 
person and habits. Now, do you know that your 
parting is crooked. and your collar on one side?" 

" Please, ma'am, I could not get near the glass," said 
Rose, colouring and looking angrily towards Kitty. 

" Well, you shall not have that excuse in future ; you 
shall have a second glass," said Mrs. Penhurst, Then 
she led Rose to her own sitting-room and gave her the 
book of rules to copy. After talking to her seriously 
and kindly for a little, and telling her some of the school 

B 2 
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ways, Mrs. Penhurst told her to have a run in the garden 
before school began. 

As soon as she had dismissed Rose, Mrs. Penhurst 
sent for Kitty and Bertha, She gave them what they 
called a " regular lecture," for she saw that they were 
not inclined to give their new companion a kind 
welcome. She told them how unlady-Hke and un- 
christian such conduct was. 

But their mistress's talking had not at all the desired 
effect upon the two girls. They at once came to the 
conclusion that Rose had been telling tales and currying 
favour with Mrs. Penhurst, and they felt more angry 
than ever now. They made up their minds that Rose 
was what all school girls and boys hate — ^" a sneak '* — 
and, worse still, that Mrs. Penhurst was going to make 
her a favourite. 

Rose could not understand whyy but she soon felt 
that, for some reason or other, her two companions had 
taken a great dislike to her ; but she was an independent 
sort of character, and she made up her mind not to 
trouble herself about that. She had come to school to 
learn, she said to herself, and so long as she got on with 
her lessons it did not much matter what her school- 
fellows thought of her, and she was fully determined 
that she would get on, in spite of everything. When 
morning school was over, the girls all went for a walk 
with the French governess. 

As soon as they were dressed, they assembled in the 
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garden, where each one chose a companion for the 
walk. After the rebuff she had received in the bed-room, 
Rose did not care to make any more advances of friend- 
liness, and she stood on one side and examined a rose- 
tree. 

Presently a pleasant voice said, "Will you be my 
wife ?" 

"Be your wife?'* repeated Rose, with a puzzled 
expression. 

" Oh, only for the walk, I mean," answered the girl — 
the same one that had been sent to examine the bed- 
rooms in the morning. 

" Well, I don't mind, if it's only for the walk," was 
Rose's not very gracious reply ; but her would-be 
" husband " appeared satisfied, and immediately linked 
her by the arm, and away they all filed through the 
garden-gate, two and two. 

Her new friend began to talk at once. 

" We call each other husband and wife when we are 
great friends here, you know. I have no wife now ; 
mine left last half, and nearly all the others are married, 
so Vm all alone ; but I like the look of you. Do you 
think you will like me } Will you be engaged V* 

" I don't know," said Rose ; "it seems to me very silly 
to talk about being engaged and being husbands and 
wives. It is like foolish children. We come here to 
learn." 

" Dear me ! how serious we are ! " laughed her com- 
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panion. " We must have a little fun. * All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy/ That's my maxim, 
you know. What's your name ? " 

" Did not you hear Mrs. Penhurst tell you ? Rose 
Millard." 

•* Oh, what a pretty name ! Mine is very ugly ; 
it is Bessie Peel. What is your papa ? Mine's a 
banker." 

Rose coloured and turned away. 

" I have no papa," she said at last. 

*'Oh dear! Fm so sorry 1" exclaimed Bessie; "but 
that's just like me. I never noticed your black dress. 
Don't cry." 

Rose thought Bessie Peel rude and unfeeling, and she 
felt angry as well as hurt. The hot tears gathered in 
her eyes, and, in spite of herself, one or two rolled down 
her cheeks. She turned her head away, and hoped her 
companion would not notice them. 

The two girls walked on in silence for some minutes ; 
but it was always a hard matter to Bessie to be quiet, so 
she soon began to talk again. 

" I say, don't be angry ; I did not mean to be un- 
kind." 

" I'm not angry." 

" Well, you are vexed, then ; I really am very 
sorry." 

Rose made no answer, and there was another long 
silence » 
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" How do you like Kitty and Bertha ? " asked Bessie 
at last 

" I don't know." 

" Oh, you don't like to say/' 

" How can I either like or dislike them," said Rose, 
" when I only came last night? I don't know anything 
about them." 

" Well, you are a strange girl ! I can't get anything 
out of you," said Bessie. " I know what / think about 
them ; I just hate them, and so will you before long. 
Don't I envy you sleeping in their room — that's all ! 
I know they mean to make you as uncomfortable as 
they can ; they're so angry about it. But there I am 
again, saying things I ought not. I never shall re- 
member." 

"But why should they be angry with meV^ asked 
Rose. " They can know nothing about me." 

" Just because you are a new girl and sleep in their 
room. That's quite enough, my dear, to make their 
ladyships angry, as though they weren't new girls them- 
selves once. Why, I've been here ever so much longer 
than they have, though they do give themselves such 
airs, and consider themselves the top of the school." 

" Perhaps they are very clever," said Rose ; " they 
certainly said their lessons better than the others this 
morning — at least Bertha did." 

" Oh yes, of course. Bertha would not miss a lesson 
for anything. She wants to get the prize again, you 
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know. She's had it three times already, and I don't 
call it fair." 

" It's quite fair if she deserves it" 

*' Well, I think the others ought to have a chance. I 
say, are you clever ? " 

" I don't know," answered Rose. " I don't think I am, 
but I mean to work hard and get on all I can." 

" Oh, I say ! " said Bessie, quite eagerly, ^* I do hope 
you are clever and will cut Bertha out. That would be 
fun ! Will you try ? " 

" I don't care whether I cut Bertha out or not ; but of 
course I shall try to get the prize." 

*' Of course ! What a way you talk ! Why, it never 
entered my head even to think of getting the prize ; but 
then I'm stupid, and never should have any chance." 

" Why, I* should have thought that every girl in the 
school would try for the prize," said Rose, quite sur- 
prised. " I don't suppose you are more stupid than any 
one else." 

" That's what Mrs. Penhurst says ; but I am, though — 
at any rate, I never could plod. But I hope you'll 
try, though I am afraid Bertha is too much ahead for 
you to catch her up. It depends on the marks, you 
know." 

" Does it } How many marks do you have to get } " 
asked Rose, who was quite interested, and who at once 
made up her mind to try hard for the prize. 

" It does not matter how many. The one that has the 
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most marks at the end of the year gets the prize. You 
get good marks for lessons and things, but every bad 
mark takes away a good one. I say, I was sorry your 
things were left about this morning — that would take 
away two good marks. Of course they won't be counted, 
though, as you did not know the rules. The marks are 
counted every Saturday, and written up on the black- 
board against our names. It is quite provoking always 
to see Bertha's at the top." 

Rose secretly determined to strain every nerve to 
get her own at the top. 

" Do you think Bertha is very clever ?" she asked. 

" Well, she is about some things — not all ; but she is 
so plodding. She has not lost one mark this half. It 
would be fun, though, for you to get first. I can just 
fancy how grim Bertha would look. Do try, just for the 
fun of it;^ 

" I shouldn't try for fun, but in real earnest," said 
Rose ; " but please don't tell all the school." 

"Not if you'll be my wife. You'd find it a great 
help to have me for a husband, I can tell you. I 
could save you trouble in lots of ways. I am a 
very attentive husband, and I should so like to spite 
Bertha." 

Rose looked at her companion with astonishment. 
The expression of her face was so intensely good- 
natured that it was difficult to believe she could wish to 
spite any one. 
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"What reason have you for so disliking Bertha?" 
asked Rose. 

" I don't know that I have any particular reason, 
only she's such a sneak, and that I hate. I wouldn't 
do her any harm, you know, only I should like to see 
some one above her, I like you now ; I took a fancy 
to you the first time I saw you. Do be engaged at 
least." 

After a little more persuasion, Rose consented to be 
" engaged," and she found the advantage of that arrange- 
ment at once, for Bessie became her devoted champion 
from that day. 
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BERTHA MEETS HER EQUAL. 

T was not long before Bertha Smart discovered 
that she had a rival in " the new girl." At the 
end of a fortnight Rose Millard's name was 
second on the black-board, and the following week neither 
Rose nor Bertha lost a single mark. Bessie went about 
with a radiant face, and Bertha with a very black one, 
and all the school began to grow excited. Bessie quite 
fulfilled her promise of being a very attentive lover. She 
waited on Rose, and saved her many minutes in the 
course of the day, which Rose made good use of, and the 
good-natured Bessie felt more than rewarded by seeing 
Rose's number of marks increase. She did not a bit 
mind being teazed and called " Jackal '* by the rest of 
the school. Rose could not help growing fond of her 
self-chosen friend, though she spent very little time 
talking to her; she was too much absorbed in her 
lessons, but she passively submitted to the hundreds of 
kisses which Bessie showered upon her every morning. 
" You never kiss me, you dear, funny old thing," cried 
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Bessie. " You are too wise and clever to care for such 
silly things," 

" I'm not wise and clever, but I came to school to 
learn to be, and not to spend my time in kissing," Rose 
answered. 

" You are Mrs. Wisdom, I know, and I must treat you 
with respect, and not be always teazing you with my 
nonsense ; but I do wish, madam, you would manage 
somehow to get above Bertha on the list. I shan't be 
satisfied till you do, mind, and you must remember that 
she had the first start. You have a great many marks 
to make up even to be equal with her. How I wish we 
could manage to make her lose a few ! " 

" Hush, Bessie ! " replied Rose ; " she has as much 
right to the good marks as I have, and if she gets the 
prize I shall know she has won it fairly, and I shan't 
begrudge it her." 

" Tm not so sure of that, wifey," replied Bessie, with a 
knowing shake of her head ; " but there is the warning- 
bell. I will run in and get all your things ready, while 
you take a last peep at your lesson ;" and oflf she ran^. 

This conversation took place in the play-ground one 
Wednesday morning. All the girls were obliged to 
run about in the open air for half an hour before lessons, 
when it was fine. It was against the rules to take any 
books into the garden. Both Bertha and Rose often felt 
tempted to break this rule. 

Rose had been at school about a month now, and so 
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far she and Bertha seemed to be about equally advanced. 
It was difficult to decide which was the most clever. On 
this day Mrs. Penhurst gave her class an entirely new 
kind of lesson. She wished to find out what was in the 
girls, she said, as well as how much they could learn by 
heart. Then she told them to listen very attentively 
while she read an account of Christopher Columbus, for 
she wished each one to write all she could remember 
about him. This was to be instead of the usual history 
lesson. 

" I shall expect you to write all you can remember, 
and in the very best style. It will be an exercise in 
composition as well as history, and you shall have marks 
for both.'* 

This was a brilliant prospect for all those who cared 
at all about their marks, and there was perfect stillness 
while Mrs. Penhurst read. " I do not wish you to help 
each other at all in this lesson," she said, when she 
had finished ; " I want to see what each one can do 
entirely by herself. You must not ask each other one 
question." 

That evening there was unusual silence in the school- 
room ; the first-class girls were all intent upon their new 
lesson. Most of them sat with their heads in their 
hands, and an anxious look on their faces, evidently 
finding it difficult to remember anything about Chris- 
topher Columbus, Bertha was among this number ; her 
sentences were written down slowly, and very often 
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scratched out ; she found this the most difficult task she 
had ever had to prepare. Rose, on the contrary, wrote 
away quite fast ; she had never so much enjoyed a 
lesson since she came to school. She always found it 
hard work to learn anything, except poetry, word for 
word ; but, now that she was allowed to put the subject 
into her own lang^uage, she felt quite in her element, and 
wrote on for a long time without once looking up. 
When she had finished her composition, she corrected it 
very carefully, and then made a neat copy. 

Mrs. Penhurst took the exercises after school on 
Monday morning, and returned them to the writers on 
Wednesday, making remarks on each one as she 
handed it back. 

There was quite an excitement among the girls over 
the new kind of lesson. They were anxious to know 
whose Columbus would be considered the best. 

" We*ll begin with Christopher Columbus," said Mrs. 
Penhurst, as she came into the school-room on Wednes- 
day morning with a pile of manuscript books in her 
hand. " I will read and criticize each abstract without 
saying who the writer is. I must confess that I am dis- 
appointed in all but one, so little has been remembered, 
and the style is generally so bad ; but I daresay you will 
improve. It is quite a new kind of exercise for you, and 
I must not expect too much at first." She then went 
through the abstracts one after the other, pointing out 
the faults. It did not take very long, for they were all 
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so short, and she had soon criticized all but one. " I 
have kept this to the last/' said Mrs. Penhurst, " for I 
am so very much pleased with it ; I have scarcely a 
fault to find with it." She then read it aloud, and 
asked her pupils if they did not all see that it was a very 
good exercise, both as to memory and composition. 
Every one but Bertha and Rose said, "Yes, ma*am," 
quite heartily. So it was evident that the best abstract 
was by one of the two, and nearly all were surprised 
when Mrs. Penhurst finished by saying, " You may have 
ten marks for your abstract, Rose ; the rest each have 
one." 

" Oh, thank you, ma'am," said Rose, her face beaming ; 
but Bertha cast such a dark, angry glance at her that her 
pleasure was damped, and she could not help feeling a 
little sorry for her rival, even in the moment of her own 
triumph. 

As for Bertha, her vexation seemed to drive every- 
thing else out of her head for the rest of the morning, 
and she made mistakes in nearly all her lessons, while 
Rose said every one perfectly. The result was that 
Rose at last got the coveted place at the top of the 
class, which Bertha had never imagined she could 
lose. 

Bessie could scarcely contain her delight till morning- 
school was over. The very moment Mrs. Penhurst left 
the room, she began to dance round Rose and cry, 
" Hurrah, hurrah 1 I am so glad 1 ' 

c 
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** Hush, Bessie dear ! Don't make such a noise," said 
Rose. 

" Why not, Rose ? I am glad, and I don't care who 
knows it ; but you are such a queer girl, you look almost 
vexed. Don't you like being top ? If I were you, I 
should be mad with joy." 

"Yes, I like being at the top very much indeed," 
answered Rose; "but I can't help feeling sorry about 
poor Bertha — she is so vexed." 

" Sorry about poor Bertha ! " exclaimed Bessie in 
astonishment. " Well, you are the strangest girl I ever 
knew ! I am delighted to think she has had a snub. 
Oh dear ! how I wish Saturday morning would come ! I 
do believe your name will be top this week ; don't you. 
Rose r 

" I don't suppose so," said Rose. 

Saturday morning came at last, but Bessie had to 
exercise her patience a little longer, for Mrs. Penhurst 
did not write the list of names till the girls went into the 
garden after breakfast. 

When the school-bell rang, Bessie was the first to rush 
in ; she was closely followed by Kitty. Bertha and Rose 
were equally anxious, but neither of them liked to 
show it. 

" All right !" cried Bessie, with a triumphant shout, as 
soon as she saw the black-board ; but Kitty muttered, 
" It's a shame ! " 

Rose Millard's name was at the " head of the poll." 
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Rose was going to take her place as usual second at 
the table — she hardly felt yet as though she had any 
right to the first place ; but Mrs. Penhurst said, 
" Here, Rose, this is your place," and made no further 
remark. 

Having once gained the top place. Rose determined 
to do all in her power to keep it. It was much more 
difficult to get it than to keep it. For the three follow- 
ing Saturdays Rose Millard's name appeared at the top 
of the black-board. During all this time Rose had 
reason to be thankful for the rule of silence in the bed- 
room, for it prevented the necessity of keeping up any 
appearance of friendship with her two companions, who 
lost no opportunity of trying to annoy her. 

Rose studied very hard, and never lost one mark at 
her lessons, so she kept her place at the top of the class, 
and that alone gave her two extra marks at the end of 
the week ; but somehow she never could make up the 
number of marks Bertha had gained in the fortnight 
before she came to school. Rose always lost marks 
either for neatness or punctuality, so that Bertha still 
kept first for the whole number of marks. This vexed 
Rose very much, especially as Mrs. Penhurst spoke 
very seriously to her about her untidiness. 

One day, as Rose and Bessie were walking together, 
Bessie was so unusually grave and quiet that at last 
Rose asked her if anything were the matter. Bessie 
hesitated before answering, but said at last, — 

c 2 
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" Well, Rose, you must not be angry with me for say- 
ing so, but the fact is, I am disappointed in you." 

"You don't want me for a wife any longer, I sup- 
pose ?" said Rose, laughing. 

" Yes, indeed, I do ; it is not that I don't like you as 
much as ever I did, but — but — I want you to get the 
prize, and I don't believe you can now." 

" Why not, Bessie } I am at the top of the class." 

"Yes, I know you are, but the prize goes by the 
number of marks, and you know you have never got up 
to Bertha yet. I notice you always get a bad mark for 
neatness or punctuality." 

'* I know I do," said Rose, after a pause ; and then 
she said no more. She wished to change the subject. 

But, having beg^un, Bessie was determined to go on. 
" I do wish you would try, Rosie, dear." 

" I do try," said Rose, turning her head away. 

"Do you really?" inquired Bessie. "I don't fancy 
Mrs. Penhurst thinks you do, and I know it vexes her, 
dear. She always says neatness is one of the most 
important things for a girl." 

Rose made no answer. After a minute or two, Bessie 

went on, — 

" I know you are ever so much better and cleverer 
than I am, Rosie ; and very likely you think I have no 
business to speak to you like this ; but, do you know, 
when I first came to school I was dreadfully untidy, and 
I used to get scoldings and bad marks every day. At 
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first I didn't care a bit, but presently I began to get 
very fond of Mrs. Penhurst, and I wanted to do all I 
could to please her.; and then I found she really was 
vexed with me for being so careless and untidy, and I 
determined that I would try as hard as ever I could to 
overcome it ; and, do you know. Rose, I hardly ever 
lose a mark for tidiness now; and Mrs. Penhurst 
seems so pleased, and I care much more about that than 
the marks. And if a poor, stupid thing like me can 
overcome a fault, I am sure j^^w can. Rose, when you are 
so clever and good. You are not angry with me, dear, 
are you ?" 

" Angry, dear ? no ! " said Rose, after a pause, and 
putting her arm through Bessie's. " I know what you 
say is quite true, except that I am not half so good as 
you are ; but I can't understand it ; I never was 
untidy at home. In fact, mamma always praised me 
for being so neat and orderly. It's not my fault, I'm 
sure." 

" Not your fault ?" exclaimed Bessie. " Whose fault, 
then, can it be } Perhaps you can^t help it because you 
are slow at dressing ; but I notice that you either leave 
something about in your room, or are late for prayers. 
Anyhow, you lose a mark nearly every morning." 

•' I know I do," said Rose, " but— but— I hardly like 
to say it— but do you know, Bessie, I cannot help fancy- 
ing Kitty or Bertha have something to do with it. I 
never go down in the morning without looking round the 
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room to see that I have put everything tidy ; but if ever 
I leave Kitty there, something of mine is sure to be out 
of its place ; it is either that, or she gets in my way so 
while I am dressing that I cannot possibly be down in 
time. It's a great shame." 

" Why don't you tell Mrs. Penhurst ?" asked Bessie 
indignantly. 

" I would rather lose all my marks than do so," 
answered Rose, " but still it is very provoking. Mamma 
would be so pleased if I got the prize, and I see it is not 
the least use to try ; I am sure that Kitty is quite deter- 
mined to prevent me. I never should have said a word 
about it, though, if you had not spoken to me ; and I 
may be wrong after all." 

" I shall try to find out, at any rate," said Bessie. " It 
is a horrid shame, and I am sure that Mrs. Penhurst 
would be very, very angry." 




BESSIE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 




CHAPTER III. 

BESSIE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

|ESSIE was a very enthusiastic ally, and she de- 
termined to find out whether her friend was 
really being tricked. 

The very morning after her talk with Rose, she made 
herself late on purpose. On her way to the breakfast- 
room she had to pass the room where Bertha and Rose 
slept. The door was half open. Bessie peeped in, and 
there, sure enough, was Kitty, standing beside Rose's 
bed with something in her hand. Bessie made the door 
creak a little in her eagerness to see more. Kitty gave 
a great start, and hastily put down whatever she was 
holding. Bessie ran off as fast as she could. Kitty 
looked at her very suspiciously as they reached the 
breakfast-room together; but Bessie tried to appear 
quite unconscious, and succeeded pretty well. That 
morning Rose lost no mark, but for several days after 
she was late for prayers. 

" I think you are right, Rosie," said Bessie one day on 
their walk. " I am not sure yet, but I am determined to 
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find out. You have been late three mornings. It's 
about time you were untidy again to-morrow. They 
are very deep, but I mean to be deep too. / shall be 
late to-morrow." 

" And lose a mark ? Oh, don't, Bessie, dear ! I dare- 
say I am quite wrong." 

" Well, for Kitty's sake, I hope you are ; but I don't 
mind losing a few marks about it. I am much too low 
for it to be a matter of much importance to me. You 
know I always was a stupid one." 

The following morning Bessie carried out her determi- 
nation to be late, and this time she was very careful not to 
make any noise. As soon as all the other girls had gone 
down, and the coast was clear, she crept very carefully 
along the landing. The " three-room " door (as Kitty's 
room was called) was a little way open. Bessie peeped 
cautiously in. As she expected, there was Kitty, standing 
in the middle of the room, looking round. The room 
was as tidy as it could be before the beds were made. 
Kitty took the bag in which Rose's night-clothes were 
neatly folded away, unbuttoned it, and let the contents 
fall out upon the floor. Bessie had seen quite enough. 
She ran very softly downstairs and reached the school- 
room just before the prayer-bell rang. She was afraid 
even to glance at Rose, lest she should betray herself. 
Kitty came in at the end of the file of girls as they went 
in to prayers. After breakfast, one of the younger girls 
went up to see if the bed-rooms were in order. 
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In the long room she mentioned one ^or two little 
things not in their place.. "In the three-foom Rose 
Millard's night-things, all lying on the floor, not folded 
up." 

Rose looked up, and turned very red. Bessie gave her 
an expressive glance, but could tell her nothing till the 
walking hour, when she hooked her arm into Rose's, and 
whispered eagerly, "I have found her out at last — ^horrid, 
mean cheat ! I saw her do it with my very own eyes." 

" Saw her do what, Bessie } " 

" Why, throw all your things out upon the floor, when 
they were so neatly folded up. I could hardly help 
telling it out before the whole school, but I was afraid 
you would be angry if I did. I can't think how you 
have borne it so quietly all this time, and never said a 
word to any one — and let every one misjudge you too, 
poor little Rosie — it is a shame. I hate that horrid 
Kitty, don't you ? " 

" No, I don't hate her — ^at least, I try not to." 

" Well, I can't think how you manage it. Does not it 
make you feel very angry .?" 

" Yes, it does, Bessie, but, you know, I try to remember 
what mamma used to say to me, that it was much better 
to suffer wrong than to do wrong. She says the people 
who do the wrong are much more to be pitied than 
those who bear it." 

But Bessie would not be convinced. " At any rate, 
I don't pity Kitty," she said, "and I do feel very vexed 
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for you, so I am sure your mamma would not approve of 
me, and you had better not have me for a friend any 
longer." 

" Indeed, she would like you, though, because you are 
so kind to me," replied Rose, who was growing really 
fond of her new friend. 

" Of course I shall tell Mrs. Penhurst about Kitty," 
said Bessie presently. 

'' No, please don't," answered Rose; "it will only make 
her think you spiteful and suspicious. 1 do hope, dear, 
you won't get into trouble on my account. You know 
Mrs. Penhurst cannot bear us to tell tales of each 
other." 

" Well, perhaps you are right, as you generally are, Mrs. 
Wisdom ; but if I only catch that Kitty at her tricks 
again, I won't spare her, and so I tell you. I never 
could keep things to myself. It's not my nature to." 

Before another week had passed, Bessie was quite 
sure she had not misjudged Kitty, and that she did in- 
tentionally disarrange Rose's things. By that time she 
could contain herself no longer. She had already made 
herself late three times in order to watch Kitty, " and 
I'm not going to lose any more marks for nothing — this 
is the last," she said to herself, as she crept softly along 
the passage one morning just after all the other girls had 
gone down. There was the three-room door a little 
way open, Bessie peeped in, and saw Kitty deliberately 
take the brush and comb out of Rose's bag, and leave 
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them on the dressing table ; and then make the towels 
on Rose's horse all untidy ; but, as she was doing this, 
Bessie burst open the door, and suddenly sprang upon 
Kitty. 

" This is the fourth time I've caught you at it, miss, 
and if ever I find you doing such a thing again, I'll tell 
Mrs. Penhurst in spite of all Rosie can say," she cried, as 
she gave Kitty a good shaking. " You're a nasty mean 
cheat — that's what you are ! " 

Kitty gave a great start, and for a minute could 
not speak. When she had recovered from the 
shock, "I don't know what you mean, Bessie," said 
Kitty, in a trembling voice ; " you know you have no 
business to come into our room at all, and it's against 
the rules to speak upstairs." 

" Against the rules to speak indeed ! I know that as 
well as you do ; and pray isn't it against the rules to 
touch another girl's things, and to cheat }" 

" Go away," said Kitty, " I will tell Mrs. Penhurst of 
you, coming into my bedroom, and hindering me when I 
am putting it tidy." 

"How can you tell such awful stories.?" exclaimed 
Bessie, " when I've seen you with my very eyes putting 
poor Rose's things out of their place morning after 
morning, and so getting her bad marks. It's cheating, 
and nothing else." 

Kitty could not attempt to deny it. She turned very 
pale. She did not know what to do. At last she said 
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in an undertone, " At any rate, I did it for Bertha's sake, 
and not my own." 

" Well, I suppose you did," said Bessie slowly. She 
had never seen it in that light before. " If that is true, 
it does make a difference. I thought you only did it to 
spite poor Rosie." 

*' I don't want to spite Rose, I'm sure. I want Bertha 
to get the prize, and you want Rose to — that's just the 
difference between you and me." 

Bessie considered a little. It did not seem to her 
quite just reasoning, but it did make her feel less angry 
with Kitty. 

" Of course you won't be so silly as to make a fuss 
and tell Mrs. Penhurst V asked Kitty. 

" Well, I won't, because I promised Rose not to ; but 
I shall tell her if ever I find you at such things again, 
mind that. I don't care what any one thinks about it." 

Just then, much to Kitty's relief, the prayer-bell rang, 
and the two girls hurried down, Kitty congratulating 
herself on having been let off so easily. 

From that day Rose lost no more marks for neatness, 
and soon after Mrs. Penhurst praised her for the great 
improvement she had made. Rose felt hot and uncom- 
fortable ; she knew she had made no improvement, but 
she could not say so. 

** I wish I could see the same improvement in punc- 
tuality, Rose," said Mrs. Penhurst. "You are quick 
enough about other things, and I cannot tell how it is 
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you are so often late in the morning. I am afraid you 
do not rise when you are called." - 

" Indeed I do, ma'am/' said Rose. 

" Then you must dawdle very much over your dressing." 

Rose did not like to say that she was constantly 
hindered by her companions, so she made no reply. 

'* I do not want to be hard upon you, Rose," con- 
tinued Mrs. Penhurst. " I daresay you find school-ways 
a little trying, and the rules difficult to keep, as you have 
never left home before. You show plenty of energy and 
determination in other things, and I wish you would 
earnestly try to overcome this want of punctuality or 
quickness, whichever it is. It would please me very 
much if you would do so ; and I think, moreover, if it 
were not for this fault, you would stand a very good 
chance of winning the prize. Will you try, dear .^" 

"I do try,** said Rose, feeling very much embarrassed. 

" Not much, I am afraid." 

"Yes, ma'am, I do really, and I think I should 
always be in time if I slept in another room." 

" But what difference could that make. Rose } " 

Rose hardly knew how to explain without accusing 
her companions of unkindness. After a little hesitation 
she said, — 

" I never seem to have room, ma'am ; you know I 
always had a room to myself at home." 

" But you cannot expect to have a room to yourself at 
school } I am sure there is plenty of space for you all, if 
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you each keep to your proper side. Bertha and Kitty 
manage to be in time, and I see no reason why you 
should not." 

Poor Rose was unjustly blamed, and it made her feel 
very sore and angry, though she would not break her 
determination not to tell tales. 

But Mrs. Penhurst saw a little more sometimes than 
her pupils gave her credit for, and she felt sure that 
Rose had not told the whole of her case. 

A few nights after this, when the three girls went up 
to bed, they found a curtain had been hung across the 
room, separating Rose's end from Bertha's and Kitty's. 

No remark could be made, owing to the Rule of 
Silence ; but, for her part, Rose felt very pleased, and 
grateful too, to Mrs. Penhurst for such thoughtful kind- 
ness. She determined to show her gratitude by her 
conduct. 

She was down long before the prayer-bell rang the 
next morning, for she could dress quickly enough when 
she was not hindered ; and when she said good-morning 
to Mrs. Penhurst, she gave her a very grateful smile, and 
whispered, " Thank you, ma'am." Mrs. Penhurst pressed 
her hand, and from that moment the mistress and the 
pupil began to like and understand each other. 

Rose never lost another mark for punctuality as long 
as she was in the school. 

Of course Rose told her faithful Bessie all about it 
Bessie was delighted, and said, — 
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" Well, I don't see what they can do to make you lose 
marks now, Rosie : but you will have to work very hard 
if you want to overtake Bertha ; Tm afraid it's almost 
impossible, she has so many more marks than you. I 
don't see that you have much chance of getting the 
prize." 

" I am afraid not," replied Rose ; " but I don't so much 
mind if Bertha earns the prize fairly. I certainly don't 
like to be cheated out of it. We shall start fair after 
Easter, I hope, though." 

Rose had come to school in January; there were 
holidays at Easter and Midsummer, and the prize was 
given at Christmas. 

When the Easter holidays came. Rose was considera- 
bly behind Bertha with her marks, though she was still 
at the top of the class. 

Mrs. Penhurst strongly suspected that, somehow, the 
new girl had not had fair play. She thought it wiser to 
make no inquiries, she had found that such things gene- 
rally came out sooner or later ; but she devised a plan 
which, she thought, would give Rose a good chance of 
making up her number of marks, and yet be unfair to 
no one. 

She gave the girls of the first-class a holiday task. 
They were to read a certain poem carefully, and make 
an abstract of it ; or write essays on any historical 
characters, or on any other subject of their own 
choosing. No one was obliged to do the holiday 

D 
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tasks, but those who did them were to have marks 
for them. 

To make all quite fair, they were, if possible, to get a 
friend to copy out the essay or abstract, and to put a 
fictitious name at the end. The real name of the writer 
was to be enclosed in a sealed envelope, which was not 
to be opened till after the papers had been read, and the 
marks awarded. 




THE HOLIDAY TASKS, 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

THE HOLIDAY TASKS. 

|HE holidays were past, and Mrs. Penhurst's 
pupils returned to Meldrum House full of 
spirits and tales of all their doings while at 

m 

home. 

Bertha and Rose had the least to tell, for, though Rose 
had had a very happy time at home, it had been very 
quiet. Bertha never spoke of her home to her school- 
fellows. No one knew more thatn that she was an 
orphan. She never would answer questions or tell any- 
thing about her family. The girls thought her proud, 
and that her relations were very grand people. She 
always arrived at school the first, and left the last. The 
other pupils were generally brought and fetched away 
by their parents or friends ; but, as far as any one knew, 
Bertha came and went alone. There was a mystery 
about her, and school-girls, as well as older people, enjoy 
a mystery, and often like to make the most of it. 

"I do so wish I could find out something about 
Bertha,'* said Bessie, the day after their return to school ; 
"don't you. Rose?" 
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" No, I don*t care to at all. If she does not want to 
tell, I'm sure I don't want to know," answered Rose. 

"Well, I do. I like to know all about people. I 
fancy her father and mother were lords and ladies, she's 
so proud — don't you think so V^ 

"I'm sure I don't know nor care," answered Rose; 
" but I don't see that you had any reason for fancying 
anything of the sort." 

" Well, I do, though — she has such a way. She will 
not make friends with any one in the school but Kitty ; 
she seems to despise all the rest. I know Kitty knows 
a lord ; I heard her say so once." 

" Dear me ! how grand !" laughed Rose. 

" Why do you laugh. Rose } I should like to know a 
lord very much, wouldn't you ?" 

" I don't see why * a lord ' should be more worth 
knowing than any one else. It is very silly to talk so." 

" Is it, Mrs. Wisdom } Well, perhaps you do know 
lords, and that makes you think it silly. Do you. Rose } 
do tell me!" 

"No, indeed— not I," answered Rose. "Bertha may 
be grand, but I'm not." 

Poor Bessie looked quite disappointed. She would 
have liked to have a friend who knew a lord ; it would 
be the next best thing to knowing one herself, she 
thought. 

Rose laughed. " I think, Bessie, you had better give 
me up," she said. "You won't care for me now you 
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find I have no grand friends. You had better take up 
Bertha — perhaps she will introduce you to some of her 
lords and ladies." 

" It's very unkind of you to talk like that, Rose. You 
know I do care for you, and would never give you up, 
you nasty, cross old thing," — and upon that she fell upon 
Rose's neck and began to kiss her, as her manner was. 

When all the girls had arrived, and got into regular 
working order, Mrs. Penhurst desired those who had 
done the holiday tasks to lay them on the table in her 
parlour. The envelopes, containing the real names of 
the writers, were not to be given up till after she had 
read the essays and given her opinion of them. 

" We will devote next Saturday morning to them,*' 
said Mrs. Penhurst, " and have no other lessons that day 
for I intend to read each one aloud to you." 

Bessie and one or two others proclaimed openly that 
they had done nothing in the holidays. 

" I knew I had no chance of the prize," said Bessie, 
" so it will make little difference to me." But still, for 
all that, she was as anxious as any one to know whose 
essay would be considered the best, and looked forward 
eagerly to Saturday. 

All the pupils were in their places by nine o'clock, 
when Mrs. Penhurst came in on that morning ; they 
looked at her face with curiosity, but could make 
nothing out of its expression. She was neither smiling 
nor frowning. 
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Rose sat on Mrs. Penhurst's right hand, at the top of 
the class ; next to her came Bertha. Kitty was a little 
lower down, and Bessie on the opposite side of the table, 
very near the bottom of the class, where she could watch 
both Bertha and Rose. All she troubled about this 
momine: was to know whether her wife had done well. 
She had no personal anxiety. She had been able to get 
nothing out of Rose about her task during the week. 
Rose condescended to say nothing on the subject but 
"Wait till Saturday, Bessie, and then you will know 
all about it." 

" But don't you think that yours will be better than 
Bertha's ? " persisted Bessie. 

" Why should I think so } I did my best, of course, 
and I have no doubt Bertha did the same.*' 

"Now, Rose, do confess for once; don't you hope 
yours will be much better than Bertha's V 

"I hope I shall get some marks for mine, of course," 
replied Rose. And Bessie could not make her say 
more. 

But now the time had arrived when Bessie's curiosity 
was to be satisfied. 

The holiday tasks were lying in a pile before Mrs. 
Penhurst. She took up one, saying, — 

" I will read them as they come. You must all listen 
attentively while I read, for I wish you first to give your 
opinion, and then I will give mine. We are to be a kind 
of judge and jury. When we have decided how many 
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marks each essay deserves, we will find out who wrote 
them." 

The girls could not but agree that this plan would be 
quite fair, and Mrs. Penhurst began to read. 

First came an essay on Oliver Cromwell, by Dux, and 
two other essays about equally good. The girls all said 
they thought them very good. Mrs. Penhurst criticized 
them very leniently, and awarded four marks to each. 

Then came an essay on the Connexion between the 
Studies of History and Geography. It was much longer 
than any of the former. All praised it very much, and 
Mrs. Penhurst declared that it was one of the best com- 
positions ever written by any of her pupils, it showed so 
much thought. Twelve marks were given to it. 

Bessie fixed her eyes inquiringly on Rose, hoping it 
might be hers, but Rose made no sign. 

After this some more essays were read, which gained 
about four or six marks each ; but among them was one 
entitled " David and Napoleon : A Contrast," which 
Mrs. Penhurst pronounced excellent, and to which she 
gave eight marks, and a capital Abstract of a Poem, 
which gained ten. 

" Upon the whole," said Mrs. Penhurst, when she had 
read them all, "I am very much pleased with these 
essays, especially the ones on History and Geography, 
David and Napoleon, and the Abstract of a Poem. All 
three are excellent. I am proud to think that any pupils 
of mine should have done such good work. And now 
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we will open the envelopes and see who are the real 
authors." She then broke the seals, one by one, and 
read out — " Historical Essay, by Puss (Jane Pound) ; 
David and Napoleon, by X. Y. Z. (Rose Millard) ; 
Essay on Wellington, by Omega (Annie Leigh) ; Oliver 
Cromwell, by Dux (Bertha Smart) ; On the Study 
of History and Geography, by Nemo (Rose Millard) ; 
one or two more ; and, finally, Abstract of Poem, by 
Dick (Rose Millard). On hearing this, Bessie was so 
delighted that she began to laugh aloud. Her wife had 
written the three best essays. She really could hardly 
contain her delight, but rushed round the room to Rose, 
and, throwing her arms round her neck, exclaimed, — 

" I knew yours would be best, you dear old thing, but 
I did not think you would have three best.'' 

" Go back to your place, Bessie," said Mrs. Penhurst, 
trying to look severe. ** But Rose, my dear, I must 
congratulate you as well as your friend Bessie. These 
essays show not only ability, but careful study and 
thought. I am more than satisfied, and have much 
pleasure in adding twenty-four marks to your name." 

This was a bitter mortification to poor Bertha, who 
had done her very utmost to write a good essay. From 
that moment she hated her rival more than ever, and 
determined, by fair means or foul, to outstrip her. 

And now Rose and Bertha were even with their marks, 
for twenty-four was exactly the number Rose wanted 
to get up to Bertha. But, notwithstanding all her 
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pleasure, it troubled Rose to see Bertha's clouded 
face. She was not envious herself, and she could not 
understand it in another. 

In the afternoon she wrote to her mother to tell her 
of her success ; then she went into the play-ground, for 
Saturday was a half-holiday. Some of the girls asked 
her to join in a game of croquet, and she went to the 
shed to fetch her mallet. 

Behind the shed was a small shrubbery. As Rose was 
reaching her mallet, she fancied she heard a sound like 
sobbing. She stopped and listened. It certainly was 
some one crying very bitterly, and the sound came from 
the shrubbery. Rose fancied one of the little ones must 
have hurt herself, and pushed her way between the 
shrubs to find out who it was, and help her ; and there, 
in a little space in the middle, stood Bertha, sobbing 
and crying, and rocking herself to and fro, as if in pain. 

In a moment Rose forgot all the enmity between 
them. She put her arm round Bertha, and said, " Why, 
Bertha, are you ill.^ What is the matter, dear.^" and 
she was going to kiss her. 

Bertha checked her sobs in a moment, and glared at 
Rose with such a look of hate as she had never seen 
before, and pushed her roughly away. 

"How dare you come near me?*^ she cried, "you 
mean sneak, you hypocrite ! " 

" But, Bertha, why are you so angry with me r asked 
Rose. 
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" Go away, I tell you," replied Bertha ; " go away, or 
I shall do you some harm ! I hate you — I hate you — 
I hate you ! " 

Poor Rose felt dumfoundered. She had never seen 
any one in such a passion before, and it shocked and 
frightened her. It seemed all the worse because Bertha 
was almost the only girl in the school who was never 
known to cry. 

Rose saw it was of no use to say more — it only aggra- 
vated Bertha ; so she went slowly and sorrowfully away. 
The joy of her triumph was quite gone now. She could 
think of nothing but her strange rival sobbing and 
moaning behind the trees, and she wished with all her 
heart that she had never written any holiday tasks 
at all. 



A HALF-HOLIDAY. 




CHAPTER V. 

A HALF-HOLIDAY 

[jHEN she reached the play-ground, Rose found 
the others had begun their game without her. 
She was not sorry, for she had forgotten all 
about the croquet, and had not even brought her mallet. 
So she fetched a book and sat down on a garden-seat 
where she had a view of the tool-shed and shrubbery, on 
which she kept her eye fixed, for she could not attend 
to her book. 

Rose watched and watched, but could see no sign of 
Bertha, and at last came to the conclusion that she must 
have slipped into the house while she was looking 
another way. 

But not so ; poor Bertha was still hidden in the shrub- 
bery, crying bitterly. She was not sobbing now — by a 
great effort she kept herself from that, for she was 
deeply mortified at having been discovered by her rival, 
and she felt sure that Rose must have watched and fol- 
lowed her on purpose to triumph over her. She believed 
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her kind speeches were nothing but humbug. She 
judged Rose by herself, and she knew that if their 
cases had been reversed, so far from feeling any 
sorrow for her rival, the sight of her distress would 
only have made the pleasure of her own triumph 
keener ; for poor Bertha had been trained without love. 
Success was her object, and she looked upon any 
obstacle that came in her way as an enemy to be hated 
and crushed. ^ 

Till the time that Rose Millard came to the school, 
there had been no doubt that Bertha Smart was both 
the cleverest and most industrious girl there, and with 
very little effort she had kept her place at the head 
of the school. It was all the easier to her to do 
so, because hard work was a positive pleasure to her. 
She was not tempted to neglect her lessons by any love 
of play. She had never associated with children before, 
and did not care at all for their games or amusements ; 
consequently she was no favourite in the school, her 
only friend was Kitty. She could hardly tell why, 
but Kitty had taken an immense fancy to her, though 
their friendship had not been very active till Rose's 
arrival. 

Rose and Bertha were alike in this ; they both came 
to school with the determination to get on, and learn as 
much as possible. 

In the innocence of her heart Rose imagined every 
girl in the school must have the same desire, but 
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she was vastly mistaken. Most of them were per- 
fectly contented if they escaped "lectures or scold- 
ings," as they called Mrs. Penhurst's mild exhortations, 
and their object seemed to be to get off with as much 
fun and as little work as possible. They looked upon it 
as a matter of course that Bertha should always be first, 
and were quite astonished to find that the " new girl " 
did not follow their way. 

At first they were all rather inclined to dislike her, 
in consequence; but they soon found that, though 
she was so clever, she was amiable and friendly, 
and, moreover, a capital hand at games; so, before 
the end of the first term, Rose was a decided favourite 
— which Bertha had never been — so nearly all her 
schoolfellows were very pleased at Rose's success, 
and they could not understand what made her seem so 
dull that Saturday afternoon. As soon as the game of 
croquet was over. Rose was joined by her friend Bessie, 
who was full of the game, of which she began to give a 
long account, but she soon saw that Rose was not listen- 
ing, and suddenly stopped short in her flow of talk with 
the exclamation, " Why, Rose ! whatever is the matter } 
You look as dismal as a judge, and I do believe you 
have been crying." 

Rose declared that nothing was the matter. 

"But I am sure and certain that something has 
happened," persisted Bessie; "do tell me what it is, 
Rosie, dear." 

E 
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" No, no ; I don't think I ought to tell you. It is 
nothing about myself." 

Bessie's curiosity was more and more excited. 

"It is something about that nasty Bertha, I do 
believe," she said. 

" I am very sorry for poor Bertha," answered Rose. 

" Sorry !" exclaimed Bessie ; " well, Rose, you are the 
strangest girl I ever knew. How you can feel sorry for 
her, after she looked at you in that horrid, dreadful way 
this morning, I cannot understand ; why, she looked as 
though she could kill you. You certainly are a Chris- 
tian, and no mistake, for you really do love your enemies. 
I hate Bertha, I know.**' 

" Hush, hush, Bessie ! I cannot bear to hear you 
say so. If you had seen Bertha sobbing and crying as 
I did this afternoon, you would feel sorry for her too, I 
am sure." 

" Did she really sob and cry ? Well, it shows 
she is a human being, after all. I have never seen 
a tear in her eye yet, and I always thought it very un- 
canny." 

" She cried enough to satisfy any one to-day," said 
Rose ; and then she told Bessie how she had discovered 
Bertha in the shrubbery. She described her distress, 
but did not repeat the unkind, angry words Bertha had 
used. 

" I feel as though I had been quite wicked to gain all 
those marks," Rose went on, "but it really was quite 
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fair, and Bertha had as much chance as I. Let us try 
to be very kind to her, Bessie, to make up." 

" She won't let any one be kind to her but Kitty,** 
answered Bessie ; " and she is not pleasant even to her. 
She cares for herself, and no one else — ^that is the 
fact.** 

And indeed it did seem to be the case ; but it was 
not quite true, for there was one person Bertha cared for 
besides herself 

At tea-time Mrs. Penhurst could not but notice 
Bertha's pale, clouded face, and the heavy black marks 
round her eyes. She knew the girl must be disap- 
pointed, and after tea called her into her own sitting- 
room. 

Bertha followed in a mute, glum way. 

" I am afraid you have a headache,** said Mrs. Pen- 
hurst kindly. 

Bertha admitted that she had. In fact, her head was 
aching and throbbing terribly, as was only to be ex- 
pected after such violent crying. 

Mrs. Penhurst said, " You must not be discouraged, 
Bertha, because Rose gained more marks than you for 
her holiday tasks. She may be the cleverer in some 
things, but you are in others, and I think you are, on 
the whole, very fairly matched. I consider it a very 
good thing for you that Rose has come, for now it re- 
quires a real effort on your part to keep up. Before her 
arrival you were so decidedly in advance of your com- 

E 2 
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panions that you deserved very little credit for being 
first, though I know you always worked well, and did 
not take advantage of your easy position. I am not 
surprised that it should be trying to you at first to find 
you have a rival in the race, but I should think your own 
good sense ought to show you the benefit it is to you ; 
and it quite grieves me to see you show so much temper 
and ill-feeling. I could not but notice the look you cast 
at Rose this morning, and I should not be fulfilling my 
duty towards you if I did not speak to you about it. 
You had better never gain another mark than give way 
to such feelings of hatred." 

" I don't know what you mean," muttered Bertha. 

" Oh, yes, you do. Bertha ; and if you search your own 
heart you will see that, from the time Rose first came to 
school, you have been letting this evil spirit get more 
and more possession of you. Do, my dear girl, try to 
resist it ; pray against it night and morning. Will you 
promise me, at least, to try?" said the governess 
earnestly. 

Bertha looked unmoved, and kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on the floor, without answering. 

Mrs. Penhurst was perplexed. She had never had to 
deal with such an obstinate pupil before. Generally the 
girls were only too easily moved by any appeal from 
their schoolmistress — moved for the moment, biit often 
as careless as ever an hour after. 

Mrs. Penhurst went on talking in as persuasive a way 
as she could. 
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At last Bertha muttered something. 

Mrs. Penhurst stopped. 

''What did you say?" 

" I say it's a shame!" burst out the girl; "you have 
made a favourite of Rose Millard ever since she came to 
school. You are glad to see some one above me ; I 
know you are, and you know it yourself too. You 
know you gave those holiday tasks on purpose to help 
Rose get above me, because she happens to be able to 
write a little— but I believe they were copied." 

" Stop, Beftha Smart ! " said Mrs. Penhurst in a com- 
manding tone. " Do not venture to speak to me again 
till you are prepared to recall your words. Besides the 
impertinence, you know that every word you have 
said is untrue. Now, unless you intend to beg my 
pardon at once, you may leave the room." 

Bertha cast a defiant glance at her governess, and 
went out, banging the door behind her. Mrs. Penhurst 
was really amazed. Never had she been treated in such 
a way since she had kept a school. As for Bertha, she 
rushed along with a heart more full than ever of burning 
anger, her face aflame, and her eyes brimming over 
with tears of rage. In the passage she met little 
Dolly. 

Dolly was the pet of the whole school, and was ac- 
customed to be caressed by every one. She ran up to 
Bertha to show her a new doll. But Bertha pushed her 
roughly away, and said, " Go away, you stupid child ! 
what do I care for your trumpery toys V^ 
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Dolly began to whimper, and went back to the school- 
room with a very crestfallen countenance. 

"Why, what is the matter, Dolly?" asked Kate 
Farleigh ; " have you broken your new doll ?" 

" No," sobbed the child ; " but Bertha is in such a 
passion, she nearly knocked me down." 

" Nonsense ! You must have run up against her when 
she did not see you coming." 

" No, I didn't," said Dolly ; " she knocked me with 
her hand, and told me to get out of her way." 

" Never mind," said Rose. " Come here, Dolly, and 
I will give you some beads to thread." 

In the new pleasure the little girl soon forgot her 
grievance, but Kate Farleigh went on, — " I cannot think 
what has come over Bertha. She is as cross as ever she 
can be. I believe it is all because she is so jealous of 
you. Rose ; she can't bear to see any one before her. 
It will do her good, though, to find she is not the only 
clever person in the world." 

" I don't believe she is so very clever, after all," put in 
Jane Pound. " If we had only tried a little harder, I've 
no doubt we could have kept her down." 

Now, this was rank heresy on Jane's part. The sus- 
picion that, after all, possibly Bertha Smart was not such 
a prodigy of cleverness had begun lately to dawn in 
other minds ; but Jane was the first one to utter the 
sentiment. 

At that moment the school-room door opened, and in 
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walked Bertha herself, with a hard, defiant look on her 
face. 

Of course there was a sudden lull in the talk, but 
Bertha took no notice. She sat down with her face to 
the window, and her back to the room, and began to 
read ; but she did not turn over the leaves of her book. 
She must have been studying it very deeply. 

Presently Dolly whispered to Rose, — 

"Rosie, I think Bertha is crying; perhaps she is 
sorry because she hit me." 

" Hush, Dolly ! " whispered Rose. But the child would 
not be satisfied, and in another minute, before Rose had 
time to stop her, she slipped down from her chair and 
ran across the room to Bertha. 

It was true enough, Bertha was crying. In spite of 
herself, the angry tears would brim over, and one or two 
had dropped on to her book, unnoticed by herself. 

The affectionate, forgiving little Dolly put her arm 
round her, and said, — 

" Don't be vexed. Bertha, dear ; you did not hurt me." 

The girl started up with a flashing face, — 

"Go away, I tell you, you impertinent child!" she said. 

Several voices cried, " For shame ! " but little Dolly 
stood still, utterly astonished. 

" The child shan't be bullied," said Jane. " Come here, 
dear." 

^* The child's a little interfering sneak. I know who 
set her on, though ; I'm not quite blind." 
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" You're a mean, jealous thing," began Bessie Peel ; 
but Rose pulled her by the skirt, and whispered, in an 
eager tone, — 

"Don't quarrel with her, or say anything unkind, 
please, Bessie ; you won't, if you love me." 

" It's all very well to pretend to be so virtuous," said 
Bertha ; " don't you think / can see through your mean 
ways, Miss Rose ? I hate such hypocrisy — pretending to 
be so pious, indeed ! I know well enough you're not 
above cheating for the sake of a few miserable marks ! " 

This was too much, even for Rose. 

" Prove what you say," she cried. " I call upon you, 
before the whole school, to prove it." 

" You wicked creature ! " exclaimed Bessie. " If you 
weren't a cheat yourself, you would not be so ready to 
accuse others. I shall tell what I know now. I never 
said anything about it before, to please Rose. No one 
but me knows how good she is ! " 

" Hush, hush, Bessie, dear ! " cried Rose eagerly. 

But all the other girls were calling out, — 

" What is it, Bessie ? " " Tell us, Bessie, do tell us ! " 

" Tell anything you like," said Bertha; but her tone 
was not so defiant, and Kitty had turned very pale. 

" After the wicked things Bertha has said about Rose, 
I must tell," said Bessie. "You all know how Rose, 
when she first came, used to lose marks for neatness 
and being down late. Well, it was Kitty and Bertha 
that did it — it was not Rose at all." 
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" What do you mean ? " asked Kate. " How could 
Kitty and Bertha lose Rose's marks ? " 

" Why, they used to get in Rose's way when she was 
dressing in the morning, and make her late, and Kitty 
used to make Rose's things untidy. I saw her do it with 
my own eyes ever so many times. Deny it if you can ! " 
she added, turning sharply upon Kitty and Bertha. 

Every one waited for their answer. For a minute there 
was none, but then Bertha recovered her self-posses- 
sion. 

"And pray are you so innocent yourself, madam } Who 
lurked about the passages, and came prying into our 
bed-room, pray } We don't know what other tricks you 
were up to besides ! I should not like to be so suspi- 
cious and cunning, I know." 

There was a general hubbub — some taking one part 
and some the other — but by far the greater number 
sided with Rose and Bessie. 

In the midst of the confusion. Mademoiselle the 
French Governess came in. 

*' Silence, young ladies ! " she exclaimed. ^^ Pst — not 
so much noise, I say ; it is not comme ilfaut at all." 

But mademoiselle's words had little effect in quelling 
the tumult. 

" What is it all for } " she asked. " It is not comme il 
fatit for ladies to quarrel and make so much noise. O 
del ! these English," she added, with a shrug. 

Bessie began to try to explain in French, but the per- 
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plexed French teacher could not make head or tail of 
her story, and contented herself by declaring that she 
should make madame take one good mark from each 
girl, and took up a book of French poetry. 

In a few minutes the warning-bell rang for tea, so the 
dispute was stopped for the time. 



\ 




ROSE'S CONFESSION. 






CHAPTER VI. 
rose's confession. 




[FTER tea, dead siknce always reigned in the 
school-room. From seven till nine was cal ed 
the " silent hour ; " no one was allowed to 
speak, for all had to prepare their lessons for the next 
day. 

Rose very soon forgot everything else in her studies. 
She had fancied that she would not care to work any 
more, and that she would try to let her rival regain her 
place as head of the class; but she quite forgot this 
resolution when she began to work. Success only stimu- 
lated her to take more pains than ever. 

It was far otherwise with Bertha, who was troubled 
by an uneasy conscience, and found that bitter feelings 
of hatred and revenge so filled her mind as to prevent 
her from giving proper attention to her lessons. When 
nine o'clock struck, and it was time to put up for the 
night, she had the satisfaction of feeling that she had 
not done half an hour's work. 
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At nine o'clock, the girls of the first class always 
went into the parlour, one at a time, beginning at the 
lowest in the class, to say good-night to Mrs. Penhurst. 

The governess generally said a few kind words to each 
one, and kissed her. When Bertha's turn came, she put 
on a defiant air, said " Good night, ma'am,*' in her usual 
tone, and held out her hand ; but Mrs. Penhurst did not 
take it. She looked coldly at Bertha, and asked,— 

" Have you anything to say to me } " 

Bertha made no answer. 

After a minute's pause, Mrs. Penhurst said, — 

" I am waiting to hear what you have to say. Bertha." 

" I say it's a great shame " — began the girl ; but 
Mrs. Penhurst stopped her with "You know I told 
you that you were not to speak to me again till you 
were prepared to do so in a proper spirit. I- am not 
only willing, but anxious, to hear your apology for your 
very improper conduct this afternoon. Are you come to 
make it now } " 

" No, never ! " answered Bertha as she tossed her head 
and walked out of the room. 

It was now Rose's turn to come in. She could see, 
from both Bertha's and Mrs. Penhurst's appearance, that 
something had happened. 

" Shut the door, Rose," said Mrs. Penhurst, " and sit 
down ; I wish to talk to you." 

If Mrs. Penhurst had anything particular to say to any 
pupil, she often kept her for a few minutes at night ; so 
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Rose was not surprised, but quietly took a low chair at 
her governess's side, and waited. 

" I have been very much pained and distressed to-day, 
Rose," she began. " I do not at all think you are to 
blame in the matter, but as you are partly the cause of 
it, I must speak to you on the subject. I suppose you 
can guess what Trefer to ? " 

" Is it about Bertha, ma'am ?" asked Rose hesitatingly. 

" Yes, it is. Of course she was disappointed about 
the result of the holiday tasks ; but she seems not only 
disappointed, but very angry with you besides. Now, 
my dear, I want you to tell me truthfully the whole 
state of the case. Have you and Bertha quarrelled, or 
has she any just cause to be so angry with you } I think 
I can trust you, Rose, to tell me the exact truth, with- 
out exaggeration. It is not that I wish to encourage 
you to tell tales of each other ; you know I very much 
disapprove of that ; but in this case it is necessary for 
me to know how matters really stand between you two 
before I can decide how I ought to act. I prefer speak- 
ing direct to you, as I have already done to Bertha, for 
I do not believe you will abuse my confidence." 

" No, ma'am," answered Rose ; and she looked at her 
teacher with such truthful, unclouded eyes, it would have 
been hard to doubt her. " I will try to tell you just how 
it all is — but I really don't know quite how it first 
b^an. I think Bertha must have been jealous of me 
because I took pains with my lessons and got good 
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marks for them ; and please, ma'am, I think she and 
Kitty were both angry because I was put into their 
bed-room. I heard them say so the first night I came ; 
they began to talk after we were in bed ; and I — I — ■ 
pretended to be asleep, because I wanted to hear." At 



this confession Rose blushed, and looked very much 
ashamed. 

" Was not that very deceitful. Rose ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, it was, and I felt very much ashamed 
of myself; but I have never done it again." 
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"Well, go on with your story. What happened 
next ? " 

"Well, ma'am, the next day, Bessie told me about 
the prize, and I made up my mind at once that I would 
try to get it." 

" Why were you so anxious to get it, Rose } Was it to 
spite Bertha } " 

"To spite Bertha!" exclaimed Rose, with eyes wide 
open with astonishment; "oh no, ma'am, I did not 
care a bit about her, one way or the other. I wanted to 
get the prize because I knew mamma would be so 
pleased, and because I like to be first." 

« Well } " 

"Well, ma'am, you know I did nearly always get 
good marks for my lessons — better than Bertha some- 
times — and I was getting nearly up to her, and that 
seemed to make her very angry ; and I could not help 
noticing, that when I got more marks than usual for 
lessons, I was sure to lose some in the bed-room." 
Here Rose came to a full stop. 

" Go on, Rose ; how did you lose them in the bed- 
room ? " 

" I hardly like to say, ma'am — it seems so nasty ; but 
I could not help fancying Kitty and Bertha got in my 
way on purpose, and tried to make me late. And then 
you know, ma'am, you put up the curtain, and I don't 
think I have ever been late since." 

" Not once, Rose," said Mrs. Penhurst. " Go on, my 
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dear child ; it ought to be painful to you to tell of any- 
thing so unkind, and I am very glad you have never 
done so spitefully." 

" But, ma'am, I did," said Rose in a distressed tone ; 
*' I told Bessie, I thought it was so unjust and so un- 
kind of them." 

" And what did Bessie do } " 

" She was very angry." 

*' But you lost marks for neatness too, Rose ; that must 
have been your own fault — was it not 1 " 

There was a very long pause. 

"Why do you not answer V 

" Please, ma'am, I would rather not." 

" Come, Rose, this will not do ; I cannot understand 
the rights of the case unless you tell me everything. 
Was it your own fault, or not, that you lost marks for 
neatness ? " 

" No, ma'am, it was not my own fault ; but I would 
so much rather not tell you about that, please. I made 
up my mind I never would." 

Mrs. Penhurst considered for a few moments,— 

" I will not force you to tell. Rose, if you can assure 
me honestly that it was not your own fault." 

" I can indeed, thank you, ma'am." 

" One more question : Does any one else know any- 
thing about this } " 

" Yes, Bessie does ; but she promised me faithfully 
never to tell you." 
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" You must absolve her from that promise, Rose. She 
must tell me if I ask her." 

" I forgot, ma'am," said Rose, suddenly looking up ; 
" she did tell the others this afternoon." 

" Now go on with your story. Rose. I quite remem- 
ber that, from a certain date, you lost no more marks 
for being late or untidy. Did you do anything to Bertha 
out of revenge } " 

" No, ma'am, never ! I felt sorry for Bertha when 
I got to the top of the class — I mean I felt sorry 
to see her so vexed, but of course I could not help 
trying to keep my place when I had worked so hard 
for it." 

" Of course not ; and you can honestly say that you 
never tried in any way to annoy Bertha, or take an 
unfair advantage of her } " 

'* I can really, ma'am ; I never, never did." 

" I believe you. Rose," said Mrs. Penhurst, looking 
very hard at her pupil. 

Rose's gaze met hers without flinching. 

" And what has made Bertha so very angry with you 
to-day > " 

" She was angry because I got naore marks for my 
holiday tasks. I am up to her now, you know, ma'am." 

" Were you helped in those tasks, Rose } " 

" No, not at all, ma'am ; I did them every bit alone. 
I only got my friends to copy them out for me, word 
for word." 

F 2 
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" That is right ; and have you and Bertha quarrelled 
about It ? " 

" I don't know whether you would call it a quarrel ; 
Tm sure I did not mean it to be. Of course I was 
very pleased about my marks ; but in the afternoon I 
found Bertha crying in the shrubbery. I never thought 
before how disappointed she would be, and I felt very 
sorry for her, for she was crying dreadfully, ma*am. I 
tried to tell her so. I meant to be kind — I really did, 
but she was so angry with me, she pushed me away. 
I. cannot understand her, ma'am. I am sure I would 
much rather be friends with her, if she would let me, 
but she always seems angry about everything I do. It 
made me so miserable. I wished I had never done the 
holiday tasks at all ; but of course she tried as much as 
I did, and I don't see why she should be so very angry 
with me. It quite takes away all the pleasure of being 
first. It makes me feel as though I had done some- 
thing very bad and unkind. I really am very sorry for 
poor Bertha," — and Rose began to cry. 

" Come, wipe your eyes and go on, dear," said Mrs. 
Penhurst, who could see the child was honest enough in 
her statement. " Every one should feel sorry for Bertha ; 
the poor girl has a bad temper, and that is one of the 
greatest misfortunes any one can have. Be very thankful. 
Rose, that you have not to struggle against it. It would 
be far more meritorious for her to be amiable than for 
most girls, for it requires an effort on her part. And 
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there is another thing for which she deserves pity. She 
has been brought up almost without love, poor girl ; she 
does not understand it yet, when she meets it She has 
had no loving father or mother or brothers and sisters, 
and, I am afraid, very few kind words before she came 
here. Now, dear Rose, I want to conquer her — to melt 
her by love and kindness ; and I'm sure you will help 
me — ^will you not?" 

"Oh yes, ma'am," answered Rose eagerly, and she 
put her hand into her governess's, who held it tight 

"You know, dear child, our Lord tells us to love our 
enemies. Now, I do not call Bertha your enemy, but 
she is your rival, and she has not treated you very 
kindly, so you have an opportunity of trying to obey 
that precept You must not judge her hardly, and 
think yourself very good, but remember that you have 
had much given you, and she little : and of him that 
has much, much will be required. And another bit of 
advice I must give you : — when you are doing your 
lessons, try with all your might to do them as well as 
you can, and banish Bertha and the prize from your 
mind. Try to learn for wisdom's sake, and not from 
any hope of reward, or desire to be first in the school. 
Now, my child, I am sure you have enough to think 
about all day to-morrow, so good night ! God bless you 
and help you ! Remember always that you are His 
child. His eyes are on you, and He is always ready to 
hear when we ask Him earnestly for help." 
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Mrs. Penhurst put her arm round her pupil, and 
gave her a warm embrace, and the child fell asleep 
that night with her heart full of thoughts of peace and 
love. 




IN THE GARDEN. 



CHAPTER VII. 




IN THE GARDEN. 

OR the whole of the next week Bertha made no 
sign of repentance. She did her lessons, and 
went in and out with her schoolfellows as usual ; 
but all felt that she was in disgrace, and some treated 
her very disagreeably in consequence, and were con- 
stantly discussing her and her misdemeanours in loud 
whispers. Bertha could see and feel that she was the 
subject of a great deal of talk, for if she came unex- 
pectedly upon a group in the school-room or play- 
ground, there was often a sudden silence, and the girls 
would have a caught look. Her friend Kitty and her 
enemy (as Bertha considered her) Rose were almost the 
only girls in the school who did not indulge in this un- 
charitable gossip. In fact, Bertha overheard Rose trying 
to stop it, and speaking in her defence, more than once, 
but only thought it was hypocrisy on Rose's part. She 
knew she would have been only too triumphant herself 
if Rose had been in disgrace, and she could not give 
Rose credit for more generous feeling. 

Mrs. Penhurst let the week go by without speaking to 
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Bertha, except at school-hours about her lessons, and the 
pupil maintained her defiant manner. 

On Saturday afternoon the girls were all to go for a 
long ramble with the French governess to the sea-shore. 
It was too long a walk for any day but a half-holiday, 
and was looked upon as a treat by the whole school. 

There was a good deal of bustle and noise before they 
were off. They started at last in high spirits, most of 
the girls carrying butterfly-nets, sketch-books, or cases 
to hold flowers or curiosities in. 

Mrs. Penhurst stood at the door to see them off, and 
said she hoped each one would bring back something to 
show her. 

When the merry party was off, the schoolmistress 
turned back into the quiet house, to enjoy a few hours to 
herself — a treat she could not often have. She took a 
book and sat down in the window of her private sitting- 
room, which opened into the garden. She had become 
quite absorbed in her reading, when she was startled by 
a shadow crossing the page of her book. The sun was 
shining brightly, and the shadow was sharply defined. 
It was something more than that of a passing cloud. 

Mrs. Penhurst rose and looked out of window, but 
could see no one, so she resumed her reading. 

In a few minutes the shadow came again. This time 
Mrs. Penhurst looked up just in time to see a girl's figure 
disappear round the corner of the house. She followed 
at once, and saw that it was Bertha. It was strange that. 
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though this very pupil had been so much on her 
mind all that week, Mrs. Penhurst had never noticed 
that she had not been with the rest when they 
started for i 

their walk. 
The girls were 
always allowed 
to stay at home 
on half- holi- 
days, if they 
had any parti- 
cular reason 
for wishing to 
do so, but they 
were expected 
to ask permis- 
sion. On ac- 
count of her 
lameness, 
Bertha did not 
often go for 
long walks. : 

It was possi- 
ble that Bertha 
had asked the 
French teacher ; it was also possible that she wished for an 
opportunity of speaking quietly to Mrs. Penhurst ; so 
that lady made up her mind to take no notice at present, 
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but wait. She went quietly back to her window, placed 
herself where she could be easily seen from the garden, 
left the window open, and took up her book. But 
somehow she could not again become absorbed in it as 
she had been before. The thought of the unhappy girl 
wandering about the garden haunted her, and she kept 
watching for her to appear again ; but half an hour — 
three-quarters — ^went by, and no Bertha came. 

At last Mrs. Penhurst went out herself. She took her 
garden-gloves and scissors, and went to her rose-bed. 
This stood between the flower-garden and the play- 
ground and croquet-lawn, at the bottom of which was 
the shed where the games and tools were kept, and 
behind that was the shrubbery. 

It was a large, old-fashioned garden, and there were 
several spreading trees and shady nooks in it. On one 
side was a walk, which was dignified by the name of 
" The Avenue.*' It was very dark, 2SiAfelt quite secluded, 
for the trees were thick on each side, and met overhead, 
so that on rainy days the girls could often have air there 
without getting wet. 

But it was not so secluded as if seemed, for any one 
on the garden-side could distinctly hear every sound in 
the avenue. Mrs. Penhurst examined the trees on the 
rose-bed, and then went to those on the avenue-side of 
the garden. She could see nothing of Bertha, but when 
she came near the avenue she fancied she heard sounds 
like stifled sobs. On coming nearer, she felt certain. She 
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knew she could not be seen by any one in the avenue, 
so she walked slowly down the garden to the entrance 
of the walk. There was but this one way of getting in 
or out of the avenue, for it was terminated at the other 
end by a little fernery. The sun was shining so brightly 
that May day that it seemed very dark under the thick 
trees, and Mrs. Penhurst could at first distinguish 
nothing, and for some moments there was no sound but 
the twittering of the birds. The path was so moss- 
grown that footsteps were quite hushed. 

After a minute or two, her eyes became more accus- 
tomed to the gloom, but she could see no sign of 
Bertha. She walked on, and then came again the un- 
mistakable sound of passionate weeping, and the kind 
lady's heart yearned for the unhappy girl. 

Yes, poor Bertha had gone there, where she thought 
no eye could see and no ear listen, to give way at last. 
She had kept up a hard, stoical demeanour all through 
that long week, but it had been very difficult even for 
her — ^far more difficult than she had expected. 

Her schoolfellows, and even Mrs. Penhurst, thought 
she did not care whether they liked her or not — whether 
they were pleased or displeased. And so she had 
thought herself. Till this week she had believed herself 
to be quite indifferent to every one in the house, except, 
perhaps, Kitty. But they were all mistaken together — 
Bertha, perhaps, even more than the rest. 

This morning things had come to a climax. Bertha 
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had been so ill-tempered and disagreeable all the week 
that even her friend Kitty had lost patience, and quar- 
relled with her at last. 

Bertha could not have believed beforehand how lonely 
and miserable she would have felt when all her merry 
companions were gone for that walk, and she was left 
behind alone. She could not have gone with them, for 
to-day there was not a girl in the school who would 
have walked with her ; so, when they were getting ready, 
she told the French teacher she wanted to write, and 
would stay at home. 

Mademoiselle never dared to assert much authority 
over the elder girls ; she knew for one thing it would be 
utterly useless for her to do so— so she just said, — 

" You had better ask madame." 

Bertha waited quietly in the school-room till they were 
all off, and then went into the garden. 

She felt sore and injured — angry with herself and with 
every one else. 

She had begun to think it would be perhaps better, 
after all, to make some sort of apology to Mrs. Penhurst. 

It was not that she felt in the least sorry for her im- 
pertinence, but she had learnt by this time that Mrs. 
Penhurst would be mistress, and that any one who 
attempted to defy her authority had to give way at last, 
and Bertha's position just now in the school was so 
unpleasant as to be almost unbearable. She went into 
the garden and walked slowly round it with a book. As 
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she passed the house she saw her governess sitting in the 
window. 

Now was her opportunity to speak. There could not 
be a better one. 

She turned back, determined to go boldly in — just say, 
in as haughty a tone as she could command, " I am 
sorry I offended you, ma'am," and go out again — re- 
stored to her usual position in the school, if not exactly 
to favour. That was all she wanted. She did not care 
a rap for Mrs. Penhurst's displeasure, she said to herself. 

So she went up close to the window, but when it came 
to the point she could not go in. Something held her 
back — pride, probably — at any rate she could not go in. 
She passed the window slowly, and then rushed down 
the avenue till she came to the grotto at the end, and 
there she threw herself upon the ground, and, resting her 
head and arms on the seat, gave way to a passionate fit 
of sobbing. Crying it was not, for not a tear ran down 
her cheek ; her eyes were dry and burning, but her head 
and chest felt as though they would burst. 

Her thoughts were very hard and bitter — she was like 
Cain, she thought. Her hand was against every one, and 
every one's hand against her. Not a creature in the 
world loved her ; they all hated her— yes, and she hated 
every one. Then she suddenly stopped short and held 
her breath. No, that was not true ; her poor helpless 
little brother's face rose up before her, and the thought 
of him made those burning eyes flow over with tears — 
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for she loved him with all the love she gave to no one 
else ; and he, poor child, loved her, and her only. 

Fortunately for Bertha, it was at this moment of soften- 
ing that Mrs. Penhurst found her. 

Though very angry, the schoolmistress felt grieved for 
her pupil, and anxious to win her back. She sat down 
on the garden-seat, and laid her hand gently on Bertha's 
shoulder. 

Bertha started up— she had not heard any one coming. 

" How dare you } " she began. Then she saw it was 
Mrs. Penhurst, and she checked herself, and stood for a 
moment with her eyes fixed on the ground, and her lips 
quivering ; a fierce struggle was going on in her own 
mind. She wanted to beg pardon, and yet she hated to 
do so. She looked up and saw that her teacher's 
eyes were looking at her with a compassionate gaze. 
She made a desperate effort and forced out the words, — 
" I am sorry I offended you." 

" Are you really, my poor child ? " said Mrs. Penhurst, 
drawing Bertha towards her; "then come and tell me 
all about your trouble, for I see plainly you are in 
trouble." 

For almost the first time in her life Bertha felt the 
longing for some sympathizing friend ; Mrs. Penhairst's 
kind words touched her, and she burst out, — 

*' I am a miserable, wicked creature"— and then she 
began to sob again. 

An hour before, Bertha Smart would not have beh'eved 
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herself capable of making such a confession to any human 
being. 

*' Repentance is the first step towards amendment," 
whispered Mrs. Penhurst. 

" But I don't repent, and I don't want to amend." 

"What do you want, then, Bertha ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure — everything quite different ; 
it all seems wrong now^ and Fm sure it is not my 
fault" 

" I'm not so sure of that. Bertha," said Mrs. Penhurst ; 
" whose fault do you think it is ? " 

" Oh, I don't know, I'm sure, only I know I hate every- 
thing, and I wish I was dead." 

" Hush, hush, Bertha ! " said the governess ; " now you 
are talking like a foolish, unreasonable child, and I always 
gave you credit for having a little common sense. You 
know well enough the world, or even this school, cannot 
be altered to please you, so you had much better make 
up your mind to try to make the best of things. I can 
tell you what is the matter ; you have let a spirit of envy 
take possession of you, and you will not feel right or 
happy again till you have turned it out." 

Bertha reddened very much and looked angry. 

" I'm sure I haven't," she said. 

" Yes, my dear child, you have ; I have noticed this 
evil spirit gaining gradually more and more power over 
you ; and if you do not make a great struggle, it will get 
the mastery of you altogether. I feel it my duty to 
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speak to you as a friend. There were none of these fits 
of ill-temper or rebellion till Rose Millard came." 

At these words Bertha's face darkened again : " Rose 
Millard/' she muttered, " I hate her." 

"Those very words show that I am right, Bertha. 
Now, instead of being angry with you, I wish, for once, 
to reason with you, and show you how very foolish, as 
well as wrong, you are. You look upon Rose as your 
enemy, and you hate her, when, if you looked at things 
reasonably, you would see that her coming is an immense 
advantage to you, as I said to you the other day. Before 
she came, you kept your place at the head of the school 
without an effort ; it cost you no hard work to do so. 
Now you have to struggle for it, and really to use your 
talents. It is some credit to you to keep your place now; 
before it was none, for you know perfectly well that 
there was no girl in the school nearly so far advanced as 
yourself, and perhaps, in consequence, you were growing 
rather idle and rather conceited. And now, because a 
girl has come who is as clever and industrious as yourself, 
and anxious to get on, you look upon her as an enemy 
and say you hate her. Do not you see how very foolish 
such conduct is } It would be far better for you if there 
were a dozen such rivals in the school, even though you 
never gained a prize at all." 

Bertha had sense enough to feel that Mrs. Penhurst 
w?LS right, but still she was unwilling to acknowledge it, 
and she made no answer. 
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The lady went on, " I have only spoken to you of the 

foolishness of your conduct, but it has another side, 

Bertha, it is very unchristian. You cannot think that 

you are striving to follow the example of our blessed 

Lord as God's child should do." 

" Oh, yes, of course," burst in the girl, " I am stupid 
and wicked, and Rose is a saint ; it's always the same. 
I am bad, and there's an end of it, so I may as well try 
to get the prize by fair means or foul." 

" Bertha, you are angry and disappointed, and you do 
not know what you are saying. You think I am cruel 
, and unjust ; but I am not, my child. I am only anxious 
to turn you the right way, and to get you to yield your- 
self to good influences." 

"But you are unjust, Mrs. Penhurst," replied Bertha, 
speaking very slowly, and making a strong effort to con- 
trol herself. " You do not know how I have been 
brought up, or you would not expect me to be like the 
others." 

" No, my poor child, I know nothing of your home, 
because you never tell me anything, and I will not force 
.confidence. I am always glad to hear anything my pupils 
tell me, for it interests me veiy much, and also makes 
me better able to judge their characters. You are the 
only one who never tells me anything, and that. Bertha, 
I believe, is one reason why I have always found it 
difficult to know how to treat you." 

Bertha was silent for some time : there was evidently 
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a struggle going on in her own mind. Mrs. Penhurst 
watched her quietly. At last the girl looked up and 
said, — 

"Well, then, ma'am, if you care to know anything 
about me, I will tell you." 
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BERTHA'S STORY. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



bertha's story. 




ITH her eyes fixed on the ground, and in a dull, 

hard tone, she began, — 

" We are orphans, Bayard and I. I suppose 
we had a father, but I know nothing about him. We 
had a mother, for I can just remember her lying very 
straight upon a bed ; she must have been dying. She 
had such large, bright eyes, and she looked at me so, 
and kissed me, and then she looked at the little baby by 
her side, and she began to cry ; then some one took me 
out of the room. 

" The next thing I remember is going in a carriage, 
with nurse, in a black dress, opposite me, holding the 
baby in her lap. I had on a black dress too. Nurse 
kept holding her handkerchief up to her eyes, and I 
asked her if she was crying. She said she had the tooth 
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ache, but I know now she was crying because our mother 
was dead. 

" At last we came to some great gates ; a man opened 
them, and we drove in under high trees and came 
to a large house. Some servants led us across the great 
hall into a large room. I was a very little girl, and 
I had never been in such a large room before. I 
felt frightened, and clung to nurse's dress, but I need 
not have troubled myself; no one took any notice of 
me. 

"We stood at the door while the footman went 
to a gentleman, who was reading by the fire, and 
said, — 

" * Sir Titus, the heir has arrived.* 

" The gentleman looked up from his book and said, 
* Bring him to me.' 

** Nurse went forward with the baby, and I followed, 
holding her dress. 

" * Speak to your uncle, Miss Bertha,* nurse said to 
me. 

" I went up to the gentleman's side ; he just glanced at 
me, and then turned to the baby. 

" * So this is the heir ? ' he said, and then he looked at 
him for a very long time. 

" While my uncle was looking at the baby, I looked 
at him. I did not like him ; he had a cruel face. 
I did not know what it was then, but I know now. 
At last he looked . up and smiled ; he had a very 
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brown skin and very white teeth ; his smile was 
horrid ; it was not a smile at all, for his eyes did not 
get a bit bright, only his thin lips went up and showed 
his white teeth. It made me shudder to see him 
smile, and I shrunk away from him and kept closer to 
nurse. 

" * We must have a christening,* said my uncle. * I 
will make arrangements and let you know. Good 
morning. You will find everything prepared for the 
heir.' 

" We left the room and were taken to the nurseries. 
Everything was prepared for the baby, as my uncle had 
said, but no one had remembered me. I was too young 
to take it in then, but I remember it now. I had to 
sleep in the bed with nurse. She got a crib for me after- 
Wards. 

" Then came the christening ; it was a very grand affair. 
I think there was a bishop, and there were numbers of 
ladies and gentlemen. They all came back to break- 
fast, and nurse carried baby round the table for every 
one to look at. He had on a beautiful lace robe that 
some lady had given him, and there were silver cups 
and spoons and a splendid Bible and Prayer-book all 
laid out on a table. They were presents from his god- 
parents. 

" I walked round the room with nurse, holding 
her dress as usual. Every one looked at the baby 
and said he was a splendid child> but no one took 
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any notice of me till we came to one . lady who 
said, — 

** * And who is this little girl ? Is she your daughter, 
nurse ?' 

" Nurse turned very red, and said, — 

" ' Oh, no, my lady ; she is Master Bayard's little sister ;' 
then she turned to me, and said, * Speak to the lady, Miss 
Bertha.' 

" The lady made me sit down beside her, and gave 
me some fruit ; then she forgot all about me, and 
I was glad to run out of the room after nurse and 
baby. 

" They called him Bayard Titus Tudor. I heard my 
uncle telling the ladies why he chose the name Bayard, 
because he hoped to see his heir the chevalier of the 
age. Well, Mrs. Penhurst, that's the way we lived. 
Bayard was the heir, and everything was done for 
him that could be done. I was his sister, and suffered 
to live with him because there was nothing else to do 
with me. The servants were not unkind, but my 
uncle hardly ever spoke to me ; he scarcely seemed to 
see me." 

Here Bertha made a very long pause. Once or twice 
she began to speak, and stopped. At last Mrs. Pen- 
hurst looked at her and saw that she was very much 
distressed. She took her hand, and said gently, " Go 
on, my poor child." 

With another effort Bertha began again, — 
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" As I have begun, I suppose I must go on. Oh, Mrs] 
Penhurst ! what do you think ? what do you think ? 
Bayard, my brother, the only person in the world I love 
— and I would lay down my life for him — Bayard is— is 
— an idiot ! Yes, Mrs. Penhurst, an idiot ! He is twelve 
years old now, and there is no doubt of it Mind, you 
are not to repeat this ; I have never told a creature before, 
but it's true, it's true. Oh dear, dear, dear ! " — and the 
poor girl laid down her head, and began to rock herself 
miserably up and down. 

Mrs. Penhurst tried to comfort her. 

" Are you quite sure, my dear } Is there no hope ? 
Such wonderful things are done now." 

" Oh, no, no ; there is no hope. When they first began 
to suspect it, uncle was very angry ; he would not believe 
it. He had all sorts of doctors down, and I heard every- 
thing, and they all said there was no hope. Oh, if I 
could only give him my brains, I would — I would 
really. Oh, my darling Bayard ! " 

The girl for the moment forgot that she was not 
alone, but almost immediately she drew herself up, and 
went on in her dry, cold voice, — 

" When our uncle found it was true, he turned to hate 
the boy ; he would not see him. Now he is only allowed 
to be taken on one side of the grounds ; he is never 
allowed to enter uncle's apartments. I may go where I 
like — but then I am no one. If it had not been for nurse, 
I don't believe I should ever have learnt to read even. 
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She taught me, and then she asked my uncle if a lady 
might come every day and give me lessons. I suppose 
she taught me well, but she was very severe and 
very angry if I did not get on. She often punished 
me, but never praised me. No one ever loved me but 
Bayard. 

" At last Miss Forster went away to keep a school of 
her own. She wrote a letter to my uncle and told him 
I ought to be sent to school, and he sent me here. I 
don't know why, Fm sure, or who chose it, but I came. I 
was only told the day before, and it almost broke my 
heart to leave Bayard. 

" Miss Forster came to see me the last day. I think 
she and nurse are the only friends I ever had. She told 

« 

me that if I got on well at school and gained the prize 
every year, and if she got on well too, she would have me 
to be teacher in her school, and I might bring Bayard 
to live with me there. She writes to me once every 
six months, and reminds me of her promise. So now 
you know, Mrs. Penhurst, why I wish to gain the 
prize/' 

"My poor child, you have had a hard life," said the 
lady. 

" And it is not so very wonderful if I am not quite like 
other girls," replied Bertha, still in the same hard tone, 
" is it ? And I tell you, Mrs. Penhurst, it is no good to 
expect any change. Bayard loves me and I love him, 
and that is enougJi for me. I have an object in life, and 
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I suppose that is more than any other girl in the school 
has." 

" I suppose you mean your object is to become a 
teacher in Miss Forster*s school, and have your brother 
to live with you there ; but I do not see how that would 
benefit him or you either. He must be more comfort- 
able in his uncle's luxurious house than he would be in a 
ladies* school, where nearly all your time, too, would be 
taken up in teaching. Would it not be better to try and 
make him happy at home, where you could devote your 
whole time to him } " 

" No, ma'am, it is not home to me or Bayard either. 
You don't know how galling it is to feel that we are de- 
pendent on my uncle's charity ; that is what I want to 
escape from. I should be happy, no matter how hard I 
had to work, if I only felt that I was supporting Bayard 
and myself." 

" I do not consider that you are being supported 
by charity at all," said Mrs. Penhurst. "It is only 
your uncle's duty to provide for his brother's children ; 
and, besides, your father must have left you something, 
surely." 

It was a new idea to Bertha. " I never thought of 
that before," said she. " I will find out, the next time 
I go home. Nurse will know, but she never tells me 
an3^hing." 

At that moment the sound of merry laughing voices, 
and the loud ringing of the gate-bell announced the fact 
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that the walking party had returned, and it was tea- 
time ; so, with a few more words, Bertha returned to 
the house, feeling lighter-hearted than she had done 
for many a long day. 




BERTHA'S GRIEVANCES. 



CHAPTER IX. 




bertha's grievances. 

OR some time after this, no more was said about 
the holiday tasks. The school routine went on 
quietly, as usual, the only change being that 
Rose kept her place at the top of the class. 

After that one outbreak of confidence, Bertha seemed 
to shut herself up within herself more completely than 
ever. She felt angry with herself for having even that 
once broken her own rule of silence about her own 
affairs, and was more reserved than ever to Mrs. Pen- 
hurst. In fact, she taught herself to look upon her 
governess as an enemy who had taken a mean advan- 
tage of her one moment of weakness, and thrust herself 
into secrets she had no business with. 

" Teaching is Mrs. Penhurst*s affair, and she ought to 
keep to that," said Bertha to herself. "She has no 
business to poke her inquisitive old nose into family 
secrets ; but Fll take pretty good care that she never has 
the chance again. She's a prying old sneak, and I was 
a little fool to let her work upon my feelings in such a 

H 
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way. I suppose she thought she'd turn me into an 
amiable muff, like some of the rest here ; but she won't, 
and I will get the prize in spite of her. Tm not going 
to be defeated." 

Of course Bertha did not become more happy or more 
amiable by indulging in such thoughts. 

Bertha found that, if she really did mean to get the 
prize, she must work for it, and work hard too — and so 
she did. But, with all her efforts, she could not manage 
to regain her place as head of the school, and at last she 
became convinced of the mortifying fact that Rose was 
not only her equal but her superior, for each week Rose 
gained one or two marks more than Bertha, so that at 
the end of the first month she was ten ahead, and at the 
second nearly twenty. 

It was a bitter moment for Bertha when this result 
was written up in large white figures on the black-board 
for all the school to see. She felt as though all eyes 
were turned upon her triumphantly, or — which was even 
more galling to Bertha's spirit — pityingly. But she was 
determined not to lower herself again, as she had done 
before, by showing her disappointment, and she flattered 
herself that she quite hid her feelings. She certainly did 
succeed iii putting on such a hard, forbidding expression, 
that no one — not even Kitty — ventured to offer her any 
sympathy. But the covert looks she cast at the offending 
Rose showed, only too plainly, the real state of her 
mind. 
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As for Mrs. Penhurst, she felt thoroughly perplexed 
and disappointed. She had hoped that, after that con- 
versation in the garden, Bartha would look upon her as 
a friend ; but no, the unhappy girl was more reserved 
than ever. It was true she never again said an impudent 
word — there was nothing in her manner to find fault with 
exactly ; but if Mrs. Penhurst made the slightest sign 
of affection or personal interest, she shut herself up im- 
mediately — listened coldly and politely, but answered 
not a word. 

Rose now worked very steadily at her lessons. She 
felt at last that she had fair play, for since the curtain 
had been put up in the bed-room she had lost no more 
marks. She tried to follow Mrs. Penhurst's advice not 
to think at all about Bertha when she was doing her 
lessons, and she did succeed pretty well ; but, with all 
her efforts, she could not manage to keep the prize out 
of her head. She knew that her brother Charles was 
almost certain to bring home two or three prizes, and she 
was very anxious to have something to show too. 

Out of school hours. Rose often made little advances 
of friendliness to Bertha, but Bertha received them 
rather as an insult than otherwise, so that at last Rose 
quite gave up the attempt. 

" You are so taken up with your lessons now, you can 
hardly speak to your poor old husband," said Bessie, one 
day, in a complaining tone. 

" Oh yes, I can," replied Rose, " but you know, 

H 2 
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Bessie, I must work very hard, or I shall lose my 
place." 

" Lose your place ! Nonsense ! Why, you're as safe 
as a gun ! Do you know, I think you are getting greedy, 
Rosie ? " 

" There is nothing greedy in liking to get on, I'm sure. 
That is what we are sent to school for, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, but you are different somehow. Rose, though I 
can't exactly say how. You are so put out — almost 
cross — if you don't get quite as many more marks than 
Bertha as you expect. You used to say you were sorry 
for Bertha ; I don't think you are now." 

Rose felt there was some truth in her friend's accu- 
sation. She reddened, and answered hastily, — 

" Well, Bessie, you know I have set my heart upon 
getting the prize, and I should be dreadfully disap- 
pointed to lose it now ; and there is no harm in wanting 
it, after all. If it were not for Bertha, I should get it 
easily enough." 

This conversation took place one afternoon in the 
garden. The two girls were working at their flower-beds, 
which were side by side. They did not know that 
Bertha and Kitty were in the avenue, and could hear 
every word they said. 

" Do you hear that, Bertha ? " asked Kitty. 

" Yes, I hear," answered Bertha, " but she needn't 
triumph yet. She has not got the prize, and we have a 
^ood many months before Christmas." 
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"Yes, but you are rather behind, Bertha," said her 
friend, " and since that stupid curtain was hung up I 
can't help you." 

" ril manage without help, thank you," was the not 
very gracious reply. Bertha did not condescend to say 
how she was going to manage, but Kitty thought she 
must have some scheme in her head, and felt somewhat 
offended at not being taken into her friend's confidence. 
Indeed, for some time she had found it a very un- 
equal friendship, and she was getting almost tired of it. 

'* You're a queer kind of friend, I must say, Bertha ; I 
don't believe you care a bit about me." 

"Nonsense/' answered Bertha; "do you want to 
quarrel, Kitty .^" 

" No ; you know I don't," said Kitty. 

"Well, then, what's the good of saying such silly things .?" 

" It's all very fine to call them silly, but you know fast 
enough you are losing marks every week, and Rose is 
getting ever so much above you. You say you can 
manage to overtake her. How are you going to do it, 
Bertha } You might as well tell me." 

" How.? Why, by getting marks, to be sure," answered 
Bertha. 

"But that won't do without something else. Rose 
never loses a single good mark now, and you are twenty 
behind her. If she doesn't lose some, you will never 
overtake her," said Kitty. 

" It's a great shame," said Bertha, who really did feel 
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herself to be a very injured person. " It's favouritism, 
and nothing else ; from the day she came to the school, 
Rose Millard has been Mrs. Penhurst's favourite. She 
was determined to push Rose on, and that was why she 
gave the holiday tasks.** 

" I believe it was," said Kitty, " and it is a great shame." 

And the two girls talked themselves into the firm 
belief that Bertha was a very injured person, unjustly 
and unfairly kept out of her proper place by Mrs. Pen- 
hurst 

Bertha would not consent to any definite plan to 
injure Rose, but Kitty went away feeling that her friend 
would not be much displeased if Rose did by some 
chance lose a few marks. 

And Kitty's words would keep coming back to 
Bertha — " If Rose doesn't lose, you will never overtake 
her." She felt they were very true, and they kept run- 
ning in her head all the rest of the day. 

The abstract was now a weekly lesson, and that was 
a great grievance to Bertha, for she never could do it 
well. She could not but acknowledge to herself that 
Rose's compositions were in every way superior to her 
own, and that Rose really did earn the extra marks she 
always gained for that lesson; so Bertha considered it 
very unfair of Mrs. Penhurst to give such a lesson at all. 
And this term there was a fresh grievance. A Mr. 
Littlemore came twice a week to give lectures on geo- 
logy and natural history. It was true that Bertha 
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enjoyed the lectures, and found them very interest! ng 
but the pupils had to take notes of the lectures, and 
copy them out fully in the evenings, and Rose's notes 
were always much better and fuller than her own. In 
fact, they were having fewer and fewer of the lessons in 
which Bertha had excelled, and in which Rose often 
failed ; long extracts from books, or questions and 
answers, to be learnt by rote ; and Bertha thought 
the change was made on purpose to favour her rival, 
and did not give Mrs. Penhurst credit for wishing to 
improve her system of education. 

Mrs. Penhurst had every reason to be satisfied with 
the result of the experiment, for all the girls brightened 
up wonderfully when Mr. Littlemore came, and appeared 
very much to enjoy his instructions. 

Mrs. Penhurst noticed, with some amusement, the little 
bits of finery that made their appearance on " Lecture 
days," and the extra attention that was evidently paid 
to the toilettes of the young ladies of Meldrum House. 

Mr. Littlemore was a dry, quiet little man, and if he 
saw, he made no sign ; he was quite unconscious of the 
excitement his presence caused. He made his lectures 
as interesting and instructive as he could, and criticized 
the notes of the pupils without any idea who was who. 

But Bessie persisted that he noticed a great d^al more 
than he pretended to do, and she was quite sure he was 
"a dear, kind little man." One Saturday morning, in 
the half-hour after breakfast, she gathered all the best 
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flowers in her garden, and arranged them, as taste- 
fully as she was able, into a little bouquet. Several of 
the girls asked her what she was going to do with her 
flowers, but Bessie would not reveal, and put them out 
of sight before school began. Mr. Littlemore came at 
eleven o'clock. Bessie looked very much excited during 
the few minutes they were expecting him ; and as soon 
as the school-room door opened, she jumped up hastily, 
knocking her chair down as she 'did so, and, with a very 
red face, thrust her flowers into Mr. Littlemore's hand. 
He looked very much surprised, but took the flowers, 
and said, "Thank you very much. I am sure I am 
extremely obliged. Miss A — aw" (some inarticulate 
sound, probably intended for a name) ; he then bowed, 
as usual, and said, " Good mornin', ladies," and took his 
seat, laying the flowers down beside him, and began his 
lecture. When he had finished, he very carefully col- 
lected his books and papers. Bessie watched her flowers 
with anxious eyes, but, alas ! the lecturer arose, bowed, 
said " Good mornin', ladies/' looked carefully round once 
more, to see if he had taken all his belongings, and 
walked away, leaving the neglected flowers on the table ! 
Bessie was so riiortified that she could have cried. 
She took up the bouquet and pitched it out of window, 
and never again attempted to offer any attentions to 
Mr. Littlemore. Her schoolfellows naturally teazed her 
very much, and every Saturday, for a long time, asked 
her mockingly where her bouquet was. 
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TEMPTATION. 




UMMER had come ; most of the hot and rather 
tired scholars at Meldrum House were eagerly 
looking forward to the holidays, which began 
on the 1st of August. Even the energetic Bertha and 
Rose felt lazy, and often inclined to give up the struggle 
for the time. 

For it was hot ; the sun blazed on, day after day, un- 
shadowed by a cloud. 

The girls now walked in the evening, and rose an hour 
earlier in the morning to prepare their lessons for the 
day. They were allowed to take their books into the 
garden, where it was deliciously cool at that hour ; and 
Mrs. Penhurst even gave some of her lessons under the 
shade of the elm -trees on the grass, where the pupils 
gave more attention and got less exhausted than in the 
hot school-room, into which the sun poured all the 
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morning, but which was cool and shady in the after- 
noon, when all the lessons that required writing were 
done. 

Mr. Littlemore was the only person who did not seem 
affected by the heat ; he came as usual, in his prim 
black coat and high stiff collar, looking as cool as a 
cucumber. 

" I believe he's a salamander," said Bessie. " I'm per- 
pectly certain there's something unnatural about him, for 
I actually saw him coming down the road on the sunny 
side ! He must be a salamander, or he would have a 
sunstroke, and go raving mad." Poor Bessie could not 
forgive him about her flowers. 

But if Mr. Littlemore did not feel the heat, his pupils 
did ; and Mrs. Penhurst had compassion on them, and 
one morning said she would allow them to have the 
lecture in her drawing-room, which was generally cool, 
and was shaded by a verandah. It required a little con- 
trivance to arrange the room so that every one could sit 
at a table and take notes, but the girls were delighted to 
help, and Bessie made herself tremendously hot by 
moving every article of furniture about in a most 
vigorous way, so that by a quarter to eleven o'clock she 
was so exhausted that she threw herself down on a sofa, 
and began fanning herself, and mopping her face with 
her handkerchief at a furious rate. 

Mrs. Penhurst came in to see that all was ready, and 
discovered Bessie in her distress. "My dear Bessie, 
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what is the matter ? " she exclaimed ; " your face is all 
in a flame." 

" Oh ! please, ma'am, IVe made myself so hot moving 
the furniture, I don't know what I shall do." 

" You should take things more quietly, child ; you 
will make yourself ill ; just go up into my room and 
fetch—" 

Before Mrs. Penhurst could finish her sentence, off 
rushed Bessie straight upstairs into Mrs. Penhurst's 
bed-room. When she reached it, she came to a dead 

r 

stand-stilL She did not know what she had come for, 
so she had to go down again, which she did at her usual 
headlong speed, and rushed into the drawing-room 
with, — 

"Oh, ma'am, please I forgot what you sent me 
for." 

** No, you did not forget, Bessie," said Mrs. Penhurst, 
" you never waited to hear ; now sit down quietly and 
try to get cool before Mr. Littlemore comes. Jane, you 
go to my room and bring down a bottle of elder-flower 
water on my dressing-table, and a clean handkerchief 
from my top drawer." 

Jane brought the required articles, and then Mrs. 
Penhurst proceeded to bathe poor Bessie's flaming face, 
and succeeded in getting it a little cooled down by the 
time Mr. Littlemore arrived. 

He walked into the room with his bow and " Good- 
momin', ladies," and took his seat, without appearing to 
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notice the change of room. He took out his note-book 
and began to speak ; then he coughed, looked round 
uncomfortably, and put his hand to his face, and went 
on for a few minutes. Then he looked up again and 
turned to the windows, which were all wide open. " I 
think, ladies, there must have been some mistake," he 
said ; " the current of air is surely too strong ; if you will 
allow me, I will rectify it." With these words, Mr. 
Littlemore stepped into the verandah, and very deli- 
berately closed one window after another from the out- 
side, and ended by shutting himself out. 

At this feat Bessie could not restrain her delight, but 
burst out laughing, and set all the other girls tittering 
too. 

But Mr. Littlemore was in nowise discomposed, though 
he did look a little bewildered at finding himself on the 
wrong side of the window; however, he solemnly 
opened it, stepped into the room, and closed it again, 
though, fortunately for his half-stifled pupils, he could 
not succeed in fastening it. Then he went on quite 
serenely with his lecture, with his eyes, as usual, fixed 
on the table. During the rest of the dreadful hour 
Bessie relieved her mind by every now and then squinting 
horribly, and making a hideous face at the unconscious 
master. 

No sooner had Mr. Littlemore left the house than 
the girls went in a body to Mrs. Penhurst to beg her to 
let them have their next lecture, as usual, in the school- 
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room, where Mr, Littlemore did allow the windows to be 
open. " We are all nearly dead — we are really, ma*am," 
said Bessie. 

" I think there is a little life left in you yet," replied 
Mrs. Penhurst, with an amused twinkle in her eye. " Do 
you know that Mr.' Littlemore has been making his 
complaint too } He shut the windows entirely on your 
account, my dear children." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " exclaimed several voices. 

"But he says he did, for he knows what delicate 
creatures young females are, and that he would not have 
any of you sit in a draught or catch colds, which 
might end in consumptions, for the sake of his con- 
venience on any account At the same time he thanked 
me most politely for my kind consideration for his 
comfort. ' 

"What an old humbug!" said Bessie in a loud under- 
tone. " He's afraid of the draught himself; it's all very 
well to put it upon us. And the idea of his daring to 
call MS fefftales ! *^ 

Mrs. Penhurst heard the last part of the sentence, 
and laughingly said, " And pray what are you, 
Bessie > " 

"Not females, at any rate," replied Bessie stoutly, 
" it's a horrid expression ; young ladies is bad enough, 
but that is worse. We are girls." 

"Well, run away into the garden, girls," said Mrs. 
Penhurst with a laugh. Certainly no one could venture 
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to say such things as Bessie did ; but she had such an 
innocent, good-tempered face, it was impossible to be 
angry with her. 

That Saturday afternoon the tea was very early, that 
all the school might go for a long walk in the even- 
ing. 

When the order was given to the girls to get ready, 
Bertha came to Mrs. Penhurst, and asked to be allowed 
to stay at home, as she had a head-ache, and the heat 
made her feel tired. 

"If you are tired, perhaps you had better stay at 
home," said Mrs. Penhurst, " but I think the walk would 
do your head good." 

" Thank you, ma*am,'' said Bertha. 

" If you like, you may go into my parlour and choose 
a book from the book-case, and lie on the sofa and read. 
I am going to walk." 

"Oh, thank you," said Bertha in a heartier tone of 
voice. 

Mrs. Penhurst felt sorry for the girl, and wished to 
show her kindness, but it was a difficult matter. 

Bertha stood in the hall and watched the party start. 
Her school-fellows thought it very extraordinary of her 
to prefer staying in the house on that lovely summer 
evening, to taking a long ramble on the Downs ; but 
then Bertha never was like any one else. As soon as 
the house was clear, she went to the parlour ; it was a 
pleasant little room, in which Mrs. Penhurst spent most 
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of her leisure time, and where she kept her favourite 
books and private papers. 

Bertha knew she had several hours of enjoyment 
before her, and she walked round the room and examined 
everything. Then she went to the book-case, and looked 
over its contents. At last she chose a book and was 
going to follow Mrs. Penhurst's advice, and He down on 
the sofa and read it, when she happened to notice in a 
dark corner a little table, on which were lying a writing- 
case and a paper-cutter. Bertha went a little nearer, 
and saw on the writing-case a book with a brown paper 
cover. Somehow the book looked familiar ; Bertha took 
it up and found that it was the very book of " Historical 
Studies ** from which Mrs. Penhurst read the lessons of 
which the girls had to make their abstracts. There was 
a mark in the last chapter she had read. Bertha had 
been writing her abstract of it that very morning, and 
felt that she had not succeeded at all well, for she could 
not remember half the facts. She knew she could only 
get a low mark for the lesson, and it had provoked her 
to see how Rose had written page after page with 
apparent ease. Bertha looked at the book, turned over 
the leaves, and read a sentence — one of the very bits she 
had not been able to remember in the morning. Then 
she put the book down hastily, and went to the sofa and 
lay down, but she could not give her mind to the book 
she had in her hand. She kept trying to think how she 
could manage to introduce the bit she had seen in the 
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" Historical Studies " into her own abstract. At last she 
fetched her manuscript and looked over what she had 
written ; then she got pen and ink, and began to make 
corrections, and to bring in the incident she had just 
read ; but when she began to write, she could not quite 
remember where it came in. As she had seen it quite 
by accident, there would be no harm, she said to herself, 
in peeping at it again. 

She went to the corner, and took up the " Historical 
Studies," just to have one more peep. But from one 
sentence her eyes travelled on to the next, till she found 
she had read on nearly to the end of the chapter. Well, 
as she was so near the end, she might as well finish it ; 
and then she turned to her own abstract. It certainly 
was a very poor one. She considered for a few minutes ; 
she knew she was doing wrong, but such a glorious 
opportunity could not be neglected — the temptation 
could not be resisted. 

For the next hour Bertha was writing away as fast as 
she could, with the brown paper covered volume beside 
her. Alas! she wrote fast, and turned to it at every 
sentence. In fact, she was almost copying the original, 
only of course she had the sense to alter and miss 
whole sentences. 

At every sound she started and looked round nerv- 
ously ; but she was not disturbed till she had finished 
her task. Then she put the " Historical Studies " back in 
its dark corner, and her own exercise in her desk. By 
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this time she was really tired, and lay down on the sofa 
and began to read ; but very soon the book dropped out 
of her hand, and her eyes closed, and she was fast asleep. 



BERTHA LAY DOWN OH THE SOFA WITH A BOOK BUT SOON 

And so Mrs. Penhurst found her, with a very flushed 
face, when she returned from her walk. 

Bertha woke with a start. 

" I hope your sleep has done you good, my dear," said 
Mrs. Penhurst kindly. 
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" Oh, yes, thank you, ma'am ; have I been asleep ? 
said Bertha, as she rose to leave the room. 

"Yes, you were fast asleep when I came in. We have 
had a delightful walk." 

When Bertha joined her school- fellows, they all 
thought the solitude must have done her good, for she 
was so unusually pleasant and talkative. 




RECONCILIATION, 




CHAPTER XL 

RECONCILIATION. 

|HE abstracts were given to Mrs. Penhurst on 
Monday, and she returned them and criticized 
them on Wednesday. Bertha felt nervously 
anxious. She was quite aware that her exercise was far 
better than usual, and she was afraid Mrs. Penhurst 
might suspect that there was not fair play. 

Mrs. Penhurst began with the lowest When Bertha's 
turn came, she felt that she was getting very red, but no 
one seemed to notice it. 

" I am more than pleased with this abstract," said 
Mrs. Penhurst, " it is most accurate. You may have a 
double good mark for it. Bertha ; but remember," she 
added, " as you have proved that you can do so well, I 
shall expect you to keep up your character." 

Bertha stammered out, " I did not know it was good :" 
to herself she said, " Nasty spiteful old thing ! she can't 
even praise me without saying something disagreeable." 

Just then her eye caught Kitty's, looking at her with 
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a very questioning expression. She saw that Kitty sus- 
pected her, but determined to keep her own secret. 

As soon as morning school was over, and she could 
get a quiet opportunity, Kitty came to her friend in the 
garden and said, — 

" I say, Bertha, you are getting on at last. How ever 
did you manage to do your abstract so well } did you 
look over Rose's ? " 

Bertha put on a very offended air. " Look over Rose's } 
No, indeed !'* she replied, " I don't goto Rose for assis- 
tance. It's not such a very difficult thing to write an 
abstract" 

" Oh, indeed," said Kitty, offended in her turn, *' if 
you find it so easy, I wonder you never did it well 
before ! " 

" You should try to do things well yourself before you 
are so ready to criticize others. Miss Impudence," retorted 
Bertha. 

" I beg your ladyship's pardon, I am sure. I will not 
venture to intrude again ;" and with a toss of her head 
Kitty walked off. 

Bertha felt that it would be a mistake to quarrel with 
the only friend she had, so she called out in a con- 
ciliatory tone, — 

" I say, Kitty ! " 

Kitty was really offended, and took no notice, but 
joined a group of girls on the lawn. 

" I'm not going to run after her, and make a fuss about 
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nothing, this hot day," said Bertha to herself ; " she'll soon 
come round if I leave her to herself." 

But Kitty made no sign of coming round ; the fact 
was, she was beginning to get tired of her friend's caprices 
and ill-temper. On that evening's walk Kitty showed 
very plainly that she did not wish to walk with Bertha, 
by engaging herself to some one else, so Bertha was 
obliged to take refuge with little Dolly, who was almost 
the only other girl in the school that did not dislike her. 

" Do tell me something. Bertha," said the child. 

Bertha did not feel much disposed to talk, and felt 
that the easiest way of amusing her little companion 
would be by " telling something," as she requested, so 
she said, — 

" Shall I say some poetry to you ?" 

"If it's story poetry," said Dolly in rather a dis- 
appointed tone. 

" Oh yes, it shall be a story ; and if you don't under- 
stand anything, you may ask questions, you know," 
replied Bertha condescendingly ; and she began to repeat 
Macaulay's " Lay of Horatius," which the girls of the first 
class had learnt the term before, and which lasted, with 
Dolly's interruptions, till nearly the end of the walk. 

Bertha knew the Lay so well that repeating it was 
almost a mechanical process with her, and her thgughts 
were busy about other things all the while — how she 
should be able to manage about the next abstract. She 
knew that Mrs. Penhurst would, as she said, expect her 
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to keep up her character ; but how was Bertha to do so 
unless she could manage by hook or by crook to get a 
look at the book again ? She knew it was, what she con- 
sidered, a lucky chance that had thrown it in her way the 
other day, for Mrs. Penhurst generally locked it up after 
the lesson, in her own private drawer in the school-room. 
How to get at that drawer was the question. Various 
schemes passed through her head, but none of them 
seemed likely to answer. It was very awkward to be 
without a friend, after all, but Bertha was not going to 
be baulked because Kitty chose to quarrel with her. 

" Do you like that, Dolly ? " she asked, when she had 
finished Horatius. 

"Yes, very much," said Dolly; "I don't like most 
poetry — all about trees and things— but that isverypretty. 
I can understand it." 

" I will tell you some more to-morrow, if you like," said 
Bertha. 

" I should like it very much," answered Dolly ; and she 
began to skip along and hum over to herself, — 

" I will stand on thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee." 

The next morning, Thursday, Mrs. Penhurst read the 
portion for the abstracts. 

Bertha tried to write hers the same day, but was able 
to remember less than usual ; she could see nothing but 
failure and mortification before her unless she could sue- 
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ceed in getting help somehow. But how ? Bertha had . 
seen Mrs. Penhurst lock up the book in her drawer, and 
put the key into her bag — ^would it be possible to get 
possession of the key .^ Alas! alas! how soon one bad 
action iavolves another ! Bertha knew she was giving 
way to evil, but she had not the courage — perhaps not 
even the desire — to stop in her downward course. And 
yet, with all the others, she had that morning repeated 
the words, " Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil," without any real desire to have the help she 
had asked for, or surely it would have been given. 

But if people are on the look-out for opportunities to 
do good or evil, they generally find them — and so did 
Bertha. 

That afternoon the first class were all busy preparing 
their lessons, each sitting at her own place round the 
school-room table — Rose at the top, being head of the 
class, and Bertha next her, just round the corner. They 
had both been writing their abstracts. At last Rose 
finished her rough copy, and by the expression of her 
face she had evidently done it rather to her own satisfac- 
tion. She always wrote it in pencil first, then corrected 
it, and made a fair copy in her note-book. Well, she had 
just finished this rough copy when Mademoiselle came 
to remind her that it was time for her to practise. 

Rose put all her papers together in a pile, and went to 
the music-room to practise for an hour. She had not 
been gone five minutes when a sudden breeze sprung up. 
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. as It does sometimes on a hot day. Mademoiselle had 
left the door open, and the consequence was that all the 
loose papers were blown off the table and scattered on 
the floor — Rose's among the rest. There was a general 
scramble. Each girl, of course, tried to get hold of her 
own belongings. Bertha gathered her own and Rose's 
up in a bundle together, and while sorting them gave 
way to the sudden temptation, or piece of good luck, as 
she looked. upon it. She quietly put most of Rose's 
papers back in their place, but kept the abstract among 
her own, and as fast as she could copied it out word for 
word. She knew Rose would not return for an hour at 
least. The other girls all seemed too busy to notice what 
Bertha was doing, and she succeeded in copying the whole 
of Rose's abstract without being observed. When the 
tea-bell rang, and the table had to be cleared, she quietly 
slipped Rose's under her other papers, and put her own 
away in her drawer, which she always kept locked. 

In copying out Rose's composition, Bertha found it 
rather more difficult than she had expected to alter the 
sentences so entirely as to make it appear quite a dif- 
ferent abstract; but with a good deal of trouble she 
flattered herself that she had succeeded pretty well. 
Still she could not help feeling a little nervous when 
Wednesday morning came. 

Mrs. Penhurst, as usual, began with the bottom of the 
class, so that Bertha's composition was criticized before 
Rose's.. 
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*' This IS a very fair abstract, Bertha," said Mrs. Pen- 
hurst, " though not quite so good as last week's. The 
dates are wrong in two or three places. And it is a 
curious thing," she went on, turning to Rose's paper, "that 
you and Rose have both made exactly the same 
mistakes. Surely I could not have read incorrectly } ** 

In spite of herself Bertha reddened up to her eyes ; but 
only one person noticed her confusion, and that was Kitty. 

Now Kitty and Bertha had not yet made up their 
quarrel. Each day for the past week Bertha had asked 
Dolly to walk with her; the child was always willing 
enough to do so if she was promised a story. 

Kitty was offended and angry. She had watched her 
on both the Wednesday mornings when the abstracts 
were being criticized by Mrs. Penhurst ; she felt quite cer- 
tain that Bertha had been cheating somehow or other, 
and she determined to find out how. The following 
Saturday Bertha thought she might again ask to be 
allowed to stay at home while the others went for their 
long ramble ; she said her leg pained her. Mrs. Penhurst 
gave leave after a slight remonstrance. The party started, 
and Bertha imagined herself to be, for a few hours, 
" monarch of all she surveyed," but she was mistaken. 

Kitty too had asked leave to stay at home that 
evening, giving as a reason that she wanted to do 
up her garden — which she did, but she also wanted to 
find out Bertha's secret. So she was rather dismayed 
when she found Bertha was to be in the house too, as 
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the coast would not be clear for her to make investiga- 
tions. 

She went to her garden, and began tidying that ; there 
she was not likely to be discovered by Bertha, who rarely 
paid any attention to her own bit of ground. 

Each girl had a small portion of a long bed in 
the kitchen-garden beyond the shrubbery, which 
she cultivated and attended to entirely herself. Most 
of the little plots looked very flourishing and gay 
with summer flowers, for the girls generally took 
a pride in them, and strove who should be able to 
give the prettiest bouquet to Mrs. Penhurst on 
Sunday afternoon. One or two of the bits of ground 
were devoted to the cultivation of mustard and cress or 
radishes, or such luxuries for the tea-table, and Kitty's 
was one of these. She carried on quite a little trade 
among her schoolfellows ; many a penny found its way 
into her pocket in exchange for a small, very small, bundle 
of "green stuff" from her garden. All these pennies 
were dropped into a large money-box, and Kitty took 
quite a miser's delight in feeling the box grow heavier 
and heavier towards the end of the term. In fact, some 
of her companions had nicknamed her " the miser," for 
she was always ready to strike a bargain. 

Now, though Bertha was very covetous for school 
honours, she was not at all so about other things, and she 
had readily given up her bit of garden to Kitty, so that 
Kitty's domain was twice the size of any one else's, though 
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half of it was still called Bertha's, and Bertha did some- 
times help to weed and tidy it. 

For once in her life Bessie had taken up the cudgels 
in defence of Bertha, when she saw her giving Kitty a 
penny for a few radishes which had " been nourished by 
her own soil." 

" Well, that beats anything I ever saw ! " cried the 
indignant Bessie. " Fancy selling Bertha what actually 
grew in her own garden ! I didn't think she was so green. 
I believe you'd suck the blood of your own grandfather, 
Kitty." 

Kitty did look rather ashamed, and began to explain, — 

'• It grew in Bertha's own garden, certainly, but I keep 
her garden tidy for her. She never wotka in it herself. I 
pay for the seed and do all the work." 

" Oh yes, you are a most generous, self-denying friend, 
no doubt," answered Bessie; and from that day she 
liked Kitty less and Bertha more than she had ever done 
before. 

"I don^t think Bertha is so bad after all, if she were 
not so jealous of you. Rose," she said to her friend. 

" No, poor Bertha," replied Rose ; " if only she would 
not look upon me as an enemy, I should be so much 
•happier." 

But to return to the particular evening of which we 
were speaking. 

Kitty worked away at her garden for some time, and 
when she had made it quite trim and tidy, she forced her 
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way between the trees into the avenue, and walked 
towards the house and into the verandah. She peeped 
cautiously in at each window, and at last discovered 
Bertha, busily writing at the school-room table. Kitty 
watched for some minutes ; she had very sharp eyes, and 
she soon discovered that Bertha was copying from a book 
which was lying open at her side— but what the book 
was Kitty could not see ; it was covered with brown 
paper, but that told nothing, as all the school-books were 
covered with brown paper. 

Now Kitty felt perfectly sure that Bertha had stayed 
at home that afternoon with the intention of doing some- 
thing unfair about her abstract, and she wanted to find 
out her secret, and so get Bertha into her power. 

She watched patiently for some time. Bertha never 
moved or looked up, but wrote steadily on. At last she 
made signs of having nearly finished her task ; she began 
comparing what she had written with the book before 
her. By this time Kitty had little doubt that the book 
was the " Historical Studies '* from which Mrs. Penhurst 
had been reading to the class lately. She knew that 
Mrs. Penhurst either locked the book in her own private 
drawer in the school- room, or took it to her own parlour 
after the lesson, and she wondered how Bertha could 
have got possession of it. Presently Bertha rose, and 
began to look for something in her own drawer, which 
she evidently could not find, and she went out of the 
room, leaving all her papers and things on the table. 
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The moment the door was closed, Kitty stepped cautiously 
in at the window, looked hastily round, and found she 
had been quite right in her guess about the book. Then 
she saw that Mrs. Penhurst's private drawer was open, 
and a bunch of keys hanging to the lock. 

In a moment Kitty seized the bunch of keys, and ran 
out into the verandah. She knew she had it in her power 
to get Bertha into a nice mess now, but she could not 
quite make up her mind how to act. She determined to 
watch and wait. In a minute Bertha returned with a 
manuscript book, and again sat down to the table, and 
began copying what she had written. 

Presently the clock struck, and Bertha began putting 
up. She had done a very good evening's work, and felt 
tired. She collected all her own things, and locked them 
up in her drawer, and then, after glancing once more at 
the " Historical Studies," she put it back in Mrs. Pen- 
hurst's drawer, and was going to lock that too, but the keys 
were gone ! She stooped down, naturally expecting to 
find them on the floor, but they were not there ! and she 
soon grew really frightened, and hurriedly turned out all 
the contents of her own drawer, but in vain ; then she 
opened Mrs. Penhurst's, and turned out that. She knew 
that the walking party might now return at any moment, 
and she was hot and trembling with fear. 

And Kitty was watching her all the time, laughing at 
her. She did not really wish to get her old friend into 
trouble, but she did want to punish her for being so 

K 
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disagreeable, and this was a famous opportunity for 
renewing the friendship on a more equal footing ; so she 
stepped very softly in at the window, having first put 
the keys in her pocket, and stood quite still. 

For a minute Bertha did not see her ; then she looked 
up and gave a great start, and hastily shut Mrs. Pen- 
hurst's drawer. 

" Oh, Kitty, you did give me such a fright ! " she said. 
"I didn't know you were at home. Where have you 
been all the evening V^ 

"I have been gardening," replied Kitty. "Where 
have you been.?" 

'* Oh, I have been writing, and I have lost my keys ; 
do help me to look for them — the others may be in any 
minute." 

" But even if they should come in, I don't see that that 
would matter," answered Kitty, taking her hat off and 
throwing it right upon the things from Mrs. Penhurst's 
drawer, which Bertha had turned out upon the table. 

" Oh, do help me ! " said Bertha, almost ready to cry. 

Kitty walked round to Bertha's drawer, and said, 
" Why, Bertha, what do you mean } here is the key in 
the lock !" 

Bertha turned first red, and then pale. She saw that it 
was of no use to try to keep Kitty in the dark any longer. 

" I don't mean that key — some other keys," she said. 

"Oh dear! some other keys! — ^how very strange!" 
exclaimed Kitty, who was determined to give her friend 
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a good fright. " I did not know you had any one's 
keys but your own." Then she took up her hat, 
and tried to say in a very astonished tone, "Why, 
this is still more strange — ^here are all Mrs. Penhursfs 
things on the table, and her drawer unlocked ! It 
looks very much as though you had lost Mrs. Pen- 
hurst's keys, I think!" 

"Well, then, do help me to find them, like a good 
creature." 

" Oh, I am a good creature, am I, now you want me 
to do something for you } Well, here are the keys," said 
Kitty, holding them out at arm^s length and jingling 
them. 

" Oh, thank you ! " cried Bertha, with a brightening 
face, and she made a snatch at the keys. 

" Not quite so fast, my lady ; I'm not going to give 
them up for nothing. You know you've been very dis- 
agreeable to me lately, and you don't deserve to be got 
so easily out of your scrape. What will you give me for 
the keys .?" 

" Give you for them } — nothing !" said Bertha angrily. 
" It was very mean of you to take them." 

" Oh, if that's it, then I think I will keep them and 
give them to their proper owner," said Kitty, putting the 
keys into her pocket and making towards the door. 
" You'll find I'll be even with you yet, madam." 

Bertha had to lay down her pride for once. She ran 
after Kitty and said, — 

K 2 
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" Come, come, Kitty I give me the keys, like a good 
girl ; you know I did not mean to quarrel." 

Kitty turned round and said, "Well, here are the 
keys ; what will you give me for them?" 

" Anything you like," answered Bertha, in desperation. 

Kitty considered a moment. At last she said, — 

" If you will give me that locket and chain you always 
wear round your neck, I will give you the keys and pro- 
mise never to tell a creature." 

" You may have the trumpery chain, and welcome," 
replied Bertha scornfully, " but no one shall ever have the 
locket !" — and she took off the chain and threw it at Kitty. 

Kitty was utterly astonished. She had always longed 
for a gold chain, and could not understand how any one 
could part so easily with such a treasure. She turned it 
and twisted it about doubtfully. 

'* I don't believe it's gold." 

*' It is gold, and it cost ten pounds, so I think you are 
well paid ; but remember your promise." 

Kitty was willing enough to renew her promise, and 
thanked Bertha quite gratefully ; but Bertha paid little 
heed to her thanks. She did not value the chain ; it 
had been given to her by some one she did not love, and 
she was busy replacing Mrs. Penhurst*s things in the 
drawer. As soon as she had done so, she ran with the 
keys to the parlour, followed by Kitty, and put them 
back into the bag, which she had no sooner done than 
the walking party returned. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BY THE SEA-SHORE. 

T was a lovely summer evening. The intense 
heat of the day had passed off, and a refresh- 
ing breeze had sprung up. The pupils of 
Meldrum House were all in the bustle of starting for a 
long ramble by the sea-shore. 

As Mrs, Penhurst had a friend visiting her — a Mrs. 
Dawn — only Mademoiselle took charge of the merry 
party ; and a very merry party it was. Even Bertha 
was in high spirits, for that morning she had scored the 
same number of marks as Rose, though she had not 
regained her place at the top of the class. The con- 
tinued practice of wrong-doing was having its usual 
effect, and gradually deadening her conscience, and she 
was growing so accustomed to deceit that she hardly 
felt she was doing wrong, but only anxious that she 
should not be found out ; and as now several weeks had 
passed, and no one but Kitty appeared to have any 
suspicions about her, she was growing quite easy in her 
mind. 
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The girls reached the sea-shore in about half an hour, 
and then they all set to work to hunt, for Mrs. Penhurst 
had been reading Kingsley's "Glaucus" to them, and 
they were determined to make an aquarium. Most of 
the girls had brought a little can, or bucket, in which to 
carry home any suitable creatures they might find. 

It was a wild, rocky shore, with high, overhanging 
cliffs, from which huge pieces of rock came thundering 
down to the beach on stormy nights. There was a cer- 
tain spot where the cliffs ran jutting out into the sea ; 
it was named Danger Point, on account of the many 
shipwrecks that had happened there. Beyond that 
point were some large caves, called the Smugglers' 
Caves, for in former days the smugglers had used them 
as hiding-places for their treasures.* It was only safe to 
go into the caves, or beyond Danger Point, at low water, 
when a great rock at the end of the Point stood high 
and dry on the beach. This rock was called the Red 
Rock, and there was a board fastened to it, warning 
people not to go far beyond when the tide was rising* 

When the school party reached the beach. Mademoi- 
selle found a comfortable seat for herself in a shady 
corner, where she could rest her back against a rock, and 
read her novel in peace. The noisy activity of her 
English pupils was something appalling to her. She 
was willing to allow them to do anything they liked, so 
long as they did not come near enough to spoil her 
Parisian toilette, on which she much prided herself, and 
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on condition that they assembled at a certain point, to 
start for home, as soon as she sounded a little dog- 
whistle which she always carried at her side. '* It is fit 
that they should be summoned like dogs," she said to 
herself, with a shrug of her shoulders, '* for they are just 
as wild, and care as little for their appearance as those 
beasts ;" and then she settled herself down for an hour's 
enjoyment of Parisian society. The sea was low, and 
the girls were soon scattered in all directions, in groups 
of twos and threes. Some went down to the edge of 
the water, and— to Mademoiselle's unutterable horror — 
took off their shoes and stockings, and paddled in the 
cool, rippling waves that were creeping lazily up towards 
the cliffs ; others were hunting for sea-anemones in the 
little pools among the rocks. 

Bertha was anxious to find some fossils, as being 
quite out of the common, so she hastened to the cave 
beyond Danger Point, for she knew there were treasures 
of all sorts to be found there. This cave had a wide 
entrance, and ran a good way up under the cliffs ; at 
the end it opened, by a narrow, steep sort of tunnel, 
into another — even larger— cave, which was generally 
dark ; but now the sun was low, and sent his level rays 
right into the cave's mouth, and illuminated the whole 
place. 

Bertha had been some time in the outer cave, when 
she heard the voices of Rose and little Dolly approach- 
ing. She did not desire their company, so, before they 
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came in sight, she scrambled up the little opening 
into the inner cave, and examined the walls. She soon 
thought she had found a very perfect fossil, and at 
once began to try to dig it out ; she found it hard work, 
but was determined not to give in, and scraped on per- 
severingly for a long time. 

The sound of Rose's voice went on and on mono- 
tonously for some time. Bertha concluded she was 
telling Dolly a story. Presently the voices ceased, but 
Bertha was so absorbed in her occupation that she 
hardly noticed it. She was getting hot and tired, but 
the specimen seemed to be a very perfect one, and she 
was afraid the light would fade before she had secured 
it. However, at last, out it came from the hard rock in 
which it had been embedded — who can say how many 
ages } Bertha sat down for a minute to rest, and to 
examine her treasure, and then she noticed a change ; 
instead of voices she could hear the noise of waves. 
She was startled, for the sound seemed quite near. She 
sprang to her feet, and scrambled through the narrow 
opening into the outer cave, and there, straight before 
her — like a gorgeous picture framed by the mouth of 
the cave — was the red sun, just dipping behind the 
horizon, and turning the sea into a glowing fire. The 
sight was so beautiful that Bertha stood still for a 
moment to gaze; then she looked down, and turned 
cold with sudden fright. While she had been so busy 
in the cave, the sleepy-looking ocean had also been at 
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work, and the waves were flowing quietly up to the foot 
of the cliffs. 

Bertha ran forward, in her haste and fright stumbling 
over the sharp-pointed rocks. She reached the mouth 
of the cave and looked out. Nothing but water all 
round — water dyed blood-red by the setting sun, which 
stared at her as though in mockery. But each wave, as 
it receded, left a good space of sand bare, and Bertha 
thought there might still be time to overtake her com- 
panions. She held up her dress and ran on a little way ; 
every wave, as it came up, washed right over her feet, 
but she hardly noticed that in her eagerness to get on. 

Bertha knew that if she could only get round Danger 
Point she was safe, for beyond it there was always a 
long reach of bare sand or beach, even at high' water ; so 
she splashed on through the rising tide, which was now 
ankle deep. She saw that the sea by this time had risen 
far above the point of safety, but she thought it might 
still be possible to scramble along the top of the rocks 
under the cliff; but, on going a little further, she saw that 
the Red Rock was now more than half-hidden by the 
sea. At this discovery Bertha felt that her case was 
indeed desperate ; but at almost the same moment she 
saw two figures just disappearing round the Point, and 
she gave a fearful shriek. 

Rose and Dolly had been hunting among the pools for 
anemones, and had wandered on as far as the Smugglers* 
Cave, where, as Dolly seemed tired. Rose said they would 
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sit down, and she would tell a story. Rose knew that at 
any time the child would be induced to keep still by such 
a promise ; so they sat down, just in the mouth of the 
cave, where they could watch the beautiful sunset, and 
Rose told Dolly the story of Cupid and Psyche. Dolly 
sat entranced for some time, but presently her eyelids 
closed, and the little head drooped, and finally the child 
nestled close up to Rose and fell fast asleep. 

Rose sat quite still, not to disturb the little sleeper, and 
wished she could paint her, she looked so pretty, with 
her fair tangled curls about her neck, her long dark 
eyelashes resting on her flushed cheeks, and her rose- 
bud of a mouth, half-parted by a happy smile ; and over 
all the glow of the setting sun. Presently Rose began to 
feel drowsy too, and did perhaps go off to sleep for five 
minutes ; then she woke up with a start, and, looking 
round her, discovered that she was not a minute too soon 
— the waves were coming dangerously near, and already 
the base of the Red Rock was bathed in water. 

Rose gave her little companion a kiss, and said, — 

" Dolly, dear ! you must wake up, or we shall not have 
time to get round the Point before the tide rises." 

But Dolly only half-opened her eyes, gave a little chirp 
of a kiss, and settled herself down again very comfortably. 
Rose felt this would not do, so she gently lifted Dolly to 
her feet, and said, — 

" Dolly, darling ! we must run, or we shall be overtaken 
by the sea ; and, hark ! I think I hear Mademoiselle's 
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whistle. You would not like to make me late, I 
know." 

By this time the child really opened her eyes, and gave 
herself a stretch, and then she was wide awake, and quite 
excited at the idea of having to paddle round the Point. 

" I think they must be all waiting for us," said Rose, 
" for I hear Mademoiselle whistling again. None of the 
others came so far this way, so we must make haste." 

" I thought I saw Bertha before us, when we were 
looking for the anemones," said Dolly; "but I suppose it 
could not have been her, unless she vanished, for I am 
sure there was no one in the cave when we got there." 

" So am I," answered Rose ; and so they went on as 
fast as they could ; but it was difficult to hurry along 
that rough shore. They were obliged to pick their way 
across the great pieces of rock, and, in spite of all their 
care, often came splashing down into the pools beneath 
them. However, they at last reached the Point in safety, 
though they would have to wade almost knee-deep to 
get round it. They were just gathering up their skirts 
to do so, when they heard a fearful shriek, and both 
stood still to listen. It came again and again, and, 
looking back, they saw some one standing at the mouth 
of the Smugglers' Cave, which they had just left. 

"Why, it is Bertha ["exclaimed Rose. "Wherever could 
she have been all the time we were in the cave } I must go 
back to help her, for she will never manage to come alone. 
You run on to the others as fast as you can go, Dolly." 
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" Oh, no, Rosie ! I will go back with you." 

" No, no ! you must go on, dear, and tell Mademoiselle 
I am gone back to help Bertha, and she won't be angry." 

Still the child hesitated. 

" Come, come ! you must go at once, Dolly," said Rose 
in a determined voice ; "we are only losing precious time." 

At that Dolly began to go forward. Rose stood still 
to watch her, for she would not attempt to go back to 
Bertha till she saw the child in safety. 

Dolly made a few steps forward, when a wave came 
splashing over the rocks, covered her with spray, and 
nearly knocked her down. Trembling and crying, she 
sprang back to Rose. 

*^ It's no use, Rosie, dear!" she said ; " I can't go round 
the Point alone." 

Rose was sadly perplexed, but there was no time for 
delay, and she saw that she must take the child back 
with her. She looked carefully all round, and came to 
the conclusion that, by using their utmost speed, and 
helping each other, there might yet be time to return to 
the cave and back again to the Point before high tide. 
So they turned back. 

Now, at the Point where this discussion had been 
going on they were in sunshine, and their figures stood 
out sharp and clear against the bright sea, and Bertha 
had been watching them with straining eyes, though she 
could not make out whether they saw her. Rose had 
been making signs to her that she was coming, but 
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Bertha could not see them. When they turned back 
towards her, they were at once lost in the shadow of the 
cliff, and Bertha thought they had gone round the other 
side and left her to her fate, and she stamped with rage 
and shook her fist. Then, for a few minutes, she stood 
like one petrified, staring at the setting sun, which 
seemed to her like her last friend forsaking her. She 
watched the sun sink beneath the horizon, and then she. 
started with a shudder — the waves had reached her feet. 
She dared not go forward ; her only refuge was the cave ; 
so she turned back to that, and sat down in a sort of 
stupor of fright till she was driven further and further 
into it by the rising tide. All the stories she had ever 
heard of shipwrecked sailors dying on lonely islands, or 
being drowned in horrible places like this, came back to 
her, and she trembled and turned cold with fear, and, 
throwing herself upon her knees, began to pray aloud that 
she might not be drowned. Her prayers were earnest 
enough now, as they had seldom been before; but it 
seemed to her that they were unheard or unheeded. The 
water still rose higher and higher, and she crept farther 
and farther into the cave, which was beginning to get 
very dark and gloomy; and, as the sea rose, of course the 
opening gradually grew smaller and smaller, till a horrible 
new dread came upon the unfortunate girl — that the 
mouth would be closed up altogether, and she would be 
smothered. Then she remembered that the inner cave 
must be higher than this outer one, for she had to climb 
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up to reach it. So she thought her only chance was to 
get into it before it was too late, and she might possibly 
find the smugglers* galleries she had heard of. So she 
ran on, breathless, to the narrow opening, and scrambled 
through it, and then sat down, panting with her exertion. 
But it was much too dark to attempt to look for any- 
thing, and she kept her eyes fixed on the opening, where 
a faint ray of light still glimmered. 

She had nothing to do now but think. She had to 
face death, she felt, and with oh ! what a burdened con- 
science ! All her past life rose up before her, especially 
the last few months. She tried to soothe herself with the 
thought that she was no worse than others — she had 
done nothing very bad, after all, and her object was good. 
But it was of no use ; the scales were torn from her eyes, 
and for the first time in her life she saw things in their 
true light She felt now that it mattered nothing how 
many or how few marks she had, or whether she gained 
a prize or no ; but it did matter whether she had 
been true and just in all her dealings, and honest 
and upright with her neighbours. In her agony of 
remorse she cried for mercy, and promised, if only her 
life were spared, to be good — quite good, and quite 
different. 

Some one says " there are moments in which we live 
years," and this was one of those moments to Bertha. 
She felt at least as though she had been alone in that 
place of horrors for hours. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SMUGGLERS' CAVE. 

jKfflWERTHA was rocking herself miserably up and 
H mjl down, listening to the rising waves, and ex- 
mMSat pecting almost every moment that they would 
overwhelm her, when she heard a new sound, like a 
human voice, saying indistinctly, " Bertha, Bertha I " 

She trembled and buried her face between her knees. 
It seemed to her like something supernatural. 

Then the voice came again, distinct above the dashing 
of the waves and the soughing of the wind, and nearer 
this time, — 

" Bertha, Bertha ! are you there ? " 

Bertha made a supreme effort, and cried out, — 

" Who is it ? " 

" It's me — Rose," answered the voice in glad tones, 
" Rose Millard. Tell me where you are. Bertha ; I have 
come back on purpose for you." 
L 2 
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" Rose Millard ! " shrieked Bertha. " Oh, go away— 
go away ! I know what you want ; you have come to 
reproach me — to tell me how wicked I am ! I know it ; 
I know I am a vile wretch, and you are good as an 
angel, and I hate you! Leave me — leave me!" And 
she began to scream wildly. 

In fact, the girl was half-mad with fear and excite- 
ment 

"Why, Bertha, I have come back to help you,'' 
answered Rose; "tell me where you are, that I may 
come to you." 

" Oh, go away — ^go away ! " cried Bertha, " It is your 
spirit come to taunt me, and to laugh at my misery ; but 
you are the cause of it all, and you will have to answer 
for it. Y^^yoUy Rose Millard ! I was never wicked till 
you came to school, and rose above me and took my 
place, and filled me with hatred and malice ! " — and then 
a flood of tears came to her relief. 

" You speak to her, Dolly," whispered Rose ; " it is no 
good for me to say any more." 

" Bertha, dear ! " said the clear, childish voice, " won't 
you tell us where you are? for we've come back all the way 
from the Red Rock — Rose and me — on purpose to help 
you. We thought we never should get here at all. I 
am sure we have been more than an hour ; but we are 
here, you see, though there seems to be nothing in the 
cave but water, and it is so dark ! Oh, do speak. Bertha, 
and tell us where you are ! " 
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"Dolly too!" answered Bertha; "yes, of course, she 
has turned the whole school against me. Dolly used to 
care for me." 

" Do you know, I think it is very unkind of you to talk 
like that," replied Dolly ; " if we had not cared for you, I 
don't think we should have come all this way back to 
help you ; and it won't be much use, after all, for I sup- 
pose we shall all be drowned." 

Bertha grew quieter and listened, and at last seemed 
to take in the fact that it was really Rose and Dolly who 
had come to her, and not their spirits, as in her terror 
she had at first imagined. 

By this time they had come to the end of the cave, 
which was half full of water. It was with great difficulty, 
and even danger, that they had reached it at all, and 
they were now in a pitiable plight — wet through and 
worn out with fatigue — and there was not a place 
even to sit down on without running a risk of being 
drowned. 

Indeed, as far as they could see, it seemed as though 
their coming back would only give Bertha companions 
in death, and do no other good. 

After a little more parley, Bertha became half-con- 
vinced that their intentions were really friendly. From 
her position she could see their dim outlines against the 
faint light, but they could see nothing inside the cave 
but dense darkness. 

At last Bertha was induced to come out of her hiding- 
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place, and venture to the mouth of the inner cave and 
help her schoolfellows in, for their case was indeed 
becoming desperate. The water was rising higher and 
higher, and seemed likely soon to reach the roof of the 
cave. 

It was with much difficulty that they managed to 
join Bertha ; but even then they could not feel that they 
were really safe, and for a few minutes there was a 
death-like silence, broken only by the dashing and 
booming of the waves. 

Rose was trying to collect her thoughts and calm her- 
self. 

Bertha felt intense relief— that solitude had made her 
nearly beside herself. 

It was little Dolly who first spoke. 

" Well, if we are all drowned, it won't matter, will it ? 
We shall go to heaven, and it will be much nicer." 

"Yes, darling," said Rose sadly. She did not feel 
quite so calm about leaving this troublesome world, but 
she drew the child closer to her side, and took hold of 
the soft little hand. "But I don't think we shall be 
drowned." 

Then she exclaimed, " Why, Dolly, you are all in a 
shiver!" 

" Yes, I am cold, but it won't last long," said Dolly. 

Rose began to chafe the child's hand, and wrapped 
her own shawl round her, and held her close in her 
arms. 
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" Do rub her feet, Bertha ! " she said. 

Bertha began to do so without a word. After all 
what was the good ? 

" I feel warmer now," said the child faintly. " Do you 
think it would be wicked to go to sleep } I should like 
to know when the angels come for us, but I suppose they 
will wake me. Oh, I am so sleepy !" 

" Then go to sleep, my darling !" said Rose. 

" Thank you, good night," said the little voice, and she 
was fast asleep. 

And now Bertha and Rose were alone in the dark- 
ness. For some time neither spoke. At last Bertha 
broke the silence with — 

" What made you turn back. Rose } I suppose you 
could not get round the Point .?" 

" Oh, yes, we could have got round the Point quite 
well, but I heard you cry out, and came back to help 
you. I thought you could not manage alone." 

She did not say more, for Bertha was always 
angry at the slightest reference being made to her lame- 
ness. 

Bertha said nothing more for some time. She was 
thinking strange new thoughts. Then, — 

" Do you really mean to say you knew who I was, and 
came back to save mef* 

" Yes, of course I did. Bertha ; how could I go on 
and leave you in such danger all alone ?" 

" / could not have done it," said Bertha. 
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Rose thought she meant on account of her lameness 
and said, — 

" Perhaps not, but you would have done it if you 
could, I am sure." 

" No, no, Rose, you are quite wrong ; I would not have 
done it if I could; and I can't understand how you 
could do it." 

" But why .? " 

" Why ? how can you ask } You must know that ever 
since you came to school you have been my rival and 
my enemy, and I have" — she hesitated, but at last the 
word came out — "hated — yes, — hated you, Rose; and I do 
believe I should have been glad if anything dreadful had 
happened to you. And you — you have risked your very 
life for me." 

" Oh ! don't say such dreadful things. Bertha ! I have 
no doubt you would have done as much for me ; and it 
is not anything so very wonderful after all. I did not 
think I was going to risk my life, and I don't think so 
now." 

" Well, you are really good, I do believe," said Bertha, 
very slowly, after a pause. " May I come close beside 
you and touch you, Rose ? it will not feel quite so awful 
then. I quite believe we shall all be drowned before 
morning. You and Dolly will go straight to heaven, but 
what will become of me ? Oh ! what will become of 
me } " cried the wretched girl in agony. 
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" God will take care of us all," whispered Rose, as she 
took hold of Bertha's hand and held it fast. "And I do 
think we are safe here, for this cave, I believe, is above 
high-water mark; and don't you know the smugglers 
used to hide their stores here ? You may be sure they 
would choose a safe place." 

After a little, Bertha grew calmer again. Rose used 
all her arguments to k6ep up her own courage, as 
well as her companion's, for even she began to have 
her doubts as she heard the waves rise higher and 
higher, and beat against the cave with an angry, awful 
boom. 

Still little Dolly slept, though often muttering in her 
sleep ; and Bertha clung closer and closer to Rose, as 
though at her side was her only place of safety. 

" I think we ought to pray," said Rose. 

" I have been praying, but God would never hear my 
prayers ; I am too wicked. You don't know half how 
bad I am. I think I must tell you, for it is like a great 
load on my heart here. But you will never be. able to 
forgive me, when you know what I have done to you." 

" I hope I should." 

" No, no ; even you are not good enough for that I 
did something this morning worse than ever." 

"I will try to forgive you, whatever it is," said 
Rose. 

"Well, I must tell you, but it is so hard; but I 
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couldn't die with this load at my breast." There was a 
long pause. 

After several efforts, Bertha began, " You must know 
that I have hated you ever since I saw you. Before 
you came, I had a presentiment that we should be 
enemies, and as soon as I set eyes on you I knew I was 
right You came in, looking so upright and beautiful, 
and I was so ugly and deformed." 

" Hush, Bertha ! that is not true." 

" Don't interrupt me, or I shall not be able to go on. 
It is true, and I never could bear beautiful people. 
' Envious ', Mrs. Penhurst would say. Well, besides being 
beautiful, you were clever, and that was even worse. 
With all my ugliness I had always been first in the school 
till you came ; none of them could come near me ; but I 
soon saw that the lessons I worked so hard at were 
nothing to you ; and you made every one admire and 
love you. Yes, and I could not help admiring you too, 
but that only made me hate you all the more, and I was 
determined I would not be beaten by you, but it was all 
no use. I found I could not beat you by fair means, 
and — and, I began to cheat. Kitty did it first, but I was 
woise. Those essays! how good yours were — how 
wretched mine! I could not stand it. Then the 
abstracts — mine were good too ; but do you imagine I 
wrote them myself? No, / copied them! I have even 
copied yours, and altered words so that you could not 
tell." 
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Rose made an exclamation, and was going to speak, 
but Bertha stopped her. 

" Hush ! I have not told all yet, there is worse to come. 
You know we had to write an essay this week instead of 
an abstract ; well, I could not copy an essay, and I tried 
and tried to compose one, but it was no good; this 
stupid old head of mine had not an idea in it, it was too 
full of wicked thoughts ; so, Rose, I saw you had written 
a long one, and you looked pleased when you had 
finished it, and I felt sure it was very good, and — ^and 
— this morning, I was in the room alone, and I 
went to your drawer and took it out and tore it up to 
little bits, and scattered it to the wind. There — I have 
told you all. Now would you have come back for 
me.?~eh?" 

Rose was really horrified, — 

" Oh, Bertha, how could you ? and I took so much 
pains with that essay." 

" I knew you did, and that was why I destroyed it. 
Angel as you are, you can't forgive that, Miss Rose, 
now can you ? *' 

Rose was asking herself the same question. She had 
tried very hard for a long time not to allow any angry 
thoughts against Bertha : now her resolution was put to 
the test. 

" No, I don't think I can," she answered. " Oh, Bertha, 
I did not believe even you could have done such a thing 
as that ! It's as bad as stealing, every bit Oh, you are 
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a wicked, wicked girl ! you make me miserable. Why 
should you be so cruel to me because I do my best 
and tiy to learn ? Have not I as good a right to 
try for the prize as you ? Why should you be so 
unfair? You said I made you bad, but that is not 
true. You have made me have wicked, unkind feel- 
ings. No, I cannot forgive you, Bertha. I don't see 
why I should." 

During this conversation the girls had almost forgotten 
where they were, but they were suddenly reminded by a 
great wave coming, swelling up and wetting their 
feet. 

It woke Dolly, and they all started up in a fright, and 
scrambled, as well as they could, to the very end of the 
cave. 

" Oh! where are we.? What is the matter t " said poor 
little Dolly, beginning to cry. Then she checked herself, 
and said, " Oh ! I remember now, but God will take 
care of us, won't He } " 

" Yes, dear, I am sure He will," said Rose. 

" Do you know, Rosie, I forgot to say my prayers 
before I went to sleep } " said Dolly, " I was so tired. 
May I say them now i ** 

« Yes, do, darling ! " 

So the little child knelt upon the cold rock, in the 
dense darkness, and, clasping her hands, said her simple 
prayers, — 
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* 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child/* — 

finishing with the Lord's Prayer. 

The old familiar words, " Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us," came with 
new meaning to Rose, and she felt humbled and 
ashamed. 

She did not know that she might not have to meet 
death in an hour, and her last words had refused 
forgiveness to one who had trespassed against 
her. But yet she felt that in her heart she could not 
forgive. 

After her prayers little Dolly began repeating hymns, 
as she could not go to sleep. 

" The sea roaring will be like music to them, won't 
it } " she said, and in a more and more drowsy voice she 
went on saying hymn after hymn, till the sleepy voice 
stopped at — 

'' Death like a narrow sea divides 
That heavenly land from ours." 

Rose was strangely moved and softened, and at last, in 
a sobbing voice, she said, — 

" Oh, Bertha ! I will try to forgive you — yes, I will — 
only it is very hard ; you must give me time. But let 
us be friends and not enemies any longer. Will you 
try too.?" 
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Bertha crouched at her feet and bathed her hand with 
tears. 

"Friends I Oh, Rose! friends with you, you angel!" 
she exclaimed ; " I don't think I shall be afraid to die 
now." 

Very soon, hand clasped in hand, the rivals fell 
asleep. 



A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE. 







CHAPTER XIV. 
A night's adventure. 

ADEMOISELLE enjoyed her quiet hour very 
much. She was absorbed in her novel, which 
she read greedily till she could no longer dis- 
tinguish the words. Then she looked up, and saw that 
the sun was just sinking behind the sea, and it was high 
time to collect her troublesome charge and start for 
home; so she gave two or three shrill whistles, and 
waited, wondering how she could contrive to blend the 
evening shades into a becoming costume. At last nearly 
all the girls assembled. 

" Are we all here ? " asked Mademoiselle, with finger 
on nose. 

" All but Rose and Dolly," replied one of the girls, 
" and we saw them coming round the Point" She quite 
forgot Bertha, who so often stayed at home that it was 
not to be wondered at. 

" Rose is sag'e, and will take care of Dolly ; let us 
start," said Mademoiselle. 

M 
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So the party started. They were all so full of their 
discoveries— for each one had found some treasure — that 
they never thought again about the two left behind till 
they reached Meldrum House. They were met in the 
hall by Mrs. Penhurst, who was getting a little anxious, 
as it was rather late. She was much relieved to see the 
many bright faces crowding round her, eager to tell of 
their adventures. " All run away, and take off your hats 
and dusty boots, and then come and have some cake and 
milk ; then you can tell me everything.** 

Off scampered the girls to the dressing-room. Then 
Mrs. Penhurst noticed that the brood was not com- 
plete. "Where is Dolly?" she asked of Mademoi- 
selle. 

" Behind, with Rose." 

Mrs. Penhurst looked vexed. "I can trust Rose,'* 
she said ; " but where is Bertha } " 

"Bertha.? Tiens!'* said Mademoiselle, putting her 
forefinger on the side of her nose ; " she did not walk 
with us to-night," 

" But she did," said Mrs. Penhurst ; then she called 
in a louder voice, " Does any one know anything about 
Bertha ? " 

No ; no one knew anything about Bertha ; in fact, no 
one had thought about her at all. 

Mrs. Penhurst was alarmed. She knew Bertha might 
easily have met with some accident on the shore, owing 
to her lameness. She made more particular inquiries 
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about Rose and Dolly, and when she found they had 
last been seen at Danger Point she was very angry, 
and, putting on her bonnet and shawl, she started 
at once in search of them herself, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dawn. 

Mademoiselle vowed she would never have anything 
more to do with English girls ; they were a set of 
diablesy always getting her into trouble. 

Mrs. Penhurst and her friend hastened along the road, 
feeling more and more alarmed at every step, as they 
saw no sign of the missing children. At last they 
reached the shore ; no one was to be seen but two 
fishermen leaning against an old boat, and having their 
evening smoke and gossip. They both touched their 
caps, and one said, — 

" Good evening, ma'am ; fine night, but wind getting 
up. 

"Good evening, Turner," replied Mrs. Penhurst; 
"have you seen anything of my little niece and 
two of her schoolfellows } I have come in search of 
them." 

Every one in the village knew Dolly. 

"Yes, sure, ma'am ; I seed the whole party trooping 
past just at sundown, and I was saying to my missus as 
it w£is a fine sight to see so many young folks all so 
blithe and happy." 

" And did you see three straggling behind the rest — 
Dolly and two others } " 

M 2 
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" No, never a one was behind the rest, ma'am ; and 
now I come to think on it, maybe Miss Dolly was not 
of the party, for she generally gives me a nod and a 
smile, and says, * Good night, Turner.' Bless her little 
heart ! " 

By this time Mrs. Penhurst grew seriously alarmed, 
and told Turner how the two had been seen last at 
Danger Point. She knew that if any one could help 

« 

them he could. 

The fisherman shook his head gravely. "Seen last at 
Danger Point," he said, "and Pm certain sure they 
never came round this side of it I could not have 
missed seeing them, for Pve been strolling about with 
Brown here ever since the French lady with her crew 
passed." 

" No, they never passed this way — that I can swear," 
put in Brown. 

Mrs. Penhurst was much distressed. " Tell me — ^what 
shall we do 1 " she said eagerly. 

" We'll soon be round the Point with the boat," said 
Turner ; " don't you be afear'd, ma'am, but just step into 
my cottage till we come back." And while he was 
speaking he began to push the boat down the shingle. 
He spoke cheerily to Mrs. Penhurst, but to himself he 
muttered, "If they be really round the Point, God have 
mercy on their souls !" 

In five minutes the men were off. Mrs. Penhurst 
would not go into the cottage, but waited to watch the 
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boat. It was very soon lost from sight, as by this time 
it was quite dark. 

The two ladies paced up and down, up and down, till 
they were tired; then they sat down on a bit of rock; 
but Mrs. Penhurst was nervous and restless, and could 
not keep still. Mrs. Dawn did her best to cheer her, 
but found it a hard task, as she had heard Turner's 
remark. 

"They must be back soon, surely," said Mrs. Pen- 
hurst. 

" Why, they've Only been gone half an hour, dear." 

" Half an hour ! well, then, they will be back in a few 
minutes, Fm sure. Would you mind going back to the 
house and ordering a good fire to be lighted in Rose's 
bedroom } They will be wet and cold." 

" Won't you go with me } " said Mrs. Dawn ; " the 
road is so lonely." She did not really fear the loneliness, 
but she knew it would be better for Mrs. Penhurst to be 
doing something. 

They left word at the cottage that they would be 
back as soon as possible, but, if the boat came in first, 
would Turner be good enough to walk up with the 
children } Then they went, as fast as they could walk, 
along the road to Meldrum House. 

The girls had all eaten their supper and gone to bed ; 
their anxiety did not interfere either with their appe- 
tites or their sleep. Only Mademoiselle and one sleepy 
maid were sitting up. When Mademoiselle heard that 
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the children could not be found, by way of assisting 
she went off into hysterics. Perhaps it was a good 
thing, for it took up Mrs. Penhursts attention for some 
time. 

On hearing the noise, Bessie came running downstairs 
in her night-gown, and begged to be allowed to help. 
Of course she was sent back for dressing-gown and 
slippers, and then she was allowed to take charge of the 
fire in Rose's bedroom, which was prepared for the 
three. Kitty was sent to another room for the night. 

At last, all was in readiness at Meldrum House, and 
the two ladies turned out again, and went down to the 
shore, expecting at every moment to meet the missing 
ones. It was now past midnight, and the wind was 
rising. 

Turner and Brown pulled steadily out to sea for some 
time. It was not safe for any boat to venture near 
Danger Point ; their course must be to clear it well and 
row towards shore on the other side. Of course they 
were a long time rowing out, as it was against tide, but 
they put out their utmost strength, and spoke not a 
word except about steering the boat. When they had 
cleared the Point, Turner lighted a lantern and fastened 
it to the boat's head, and they rowed to shore. By this 
time the moon had risen, and showed every corner and 
ciag as clear as daylight. There were the well-known 
rocks, but not a human being to be seen. The sea was 
getting rough, and dashing up against the foot of the 
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cliffs angrily. The men shouted. There was no answer 
but the roar of the waves and the scream of a sea-gull in 
the distance. 

" Their only chance is in the Smugglers' Cave," said 
Turner. 

" Ay, ay, in the furthermost one," said Brown ; " but 
could the wenches find their way there — in the dark 
too?" 

" We must try for it, at any rate." 

So they rowed to the mouth of the cave. It was 
closed by the sea. 

" Nothing to do but to wait till the tide goes down," 
said Brown. " Shall we go back and tell the ladies ? " 

" No, no, man ; wait till weVe something to tell." 

So the good men waited, close to the mouth of the 
cave, eagerly watching the water-line. They knew 
perfectly well they could not enter the cave for a 
couple of hours or more, but still they watched, as 
though by doing so they could influence the tide. 
Every now and then they shouted, but no answer 
came. 

At last came the first streak of dawn ; the men 
shivered, and rowed up and down a little to warm 
themselves, and then, by lying flat down in the boat, 
and pushing with their hands, they were able to go 
through the mouth of the cave. It was vaulted inside, 
so that they could almost sit upright and paddle to the 
end of it. 
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Turner took the lantern, and crawled through the 
narrow opening to the inner cave, and then he gave a 
shout of delight, for at the very farthest end, huddled 
together, he saw the three children, sleeping as peace- 
fully as though they had been in their own beds. The 
rough man stood still for a moment to look at them ; 
then, with his sleeve, he brushed a moisture from his 
eyes, and gently woke them. 

At first they were frightened at seeing a great 
bearded man, with a blue jersey, and a lantern in his 
hand, stooping over them. They could not remember 
for the moment where they were, and then they thought 
it was a smuggler ; but he reassured them with a hearty 
laugh,— 

" Come, wake up, my hearties ! Thank God, you're 
all alive ! Come, Miss Dolly, dear ; you know old 
Turner ? '* 

" To be sure I do," said Dolly, brightening at once. 
" But however did you manage to get here. Turner ? " 

^[ Why, I came to look for you young runaways, to be 
sure. A pretty fright youVe given your missus, I can 
tell you. Now, young ladies, if you can manage to get 
into my old boat, Brown and me will row you back as 
quick as may be.'* 

They were soon packed into the bottom of the boat — 
rather confused and shivering, but very grateful to their 
deliverers. It was broad daylight before they reached 
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the little bay where Mrs. Penhurst and Mrs. Dawn were 
still waiting for them, in a perfect agony of suspense. 
Mrs. Penhurst had made up her mind for the worst, and 
could hardly believe her eyes when she saw the three 
step out of the boat, one after the other. First she 
looked at them and kissed them, and then turned to the 
kind men, and held out her hands to grasp theirs. " I 
don't know how to thank you," she faltered ; " God 
reward you ! " 

" No need for thanks, ma*am ; we've done a good 
night's job for once. But I wouldn't let that French 
lady take charge of the young ones again, ma'am, if 
you'll excuse me for being so bold." 

The men offered to carry the children home, but Mrs. 
Penhurst thought the exercise would be better for 
them. 

That was a strange walk in the fresh, early morning. 

Mrs. Penhurst's heart was so full that she could hardly 
speak, but Dolly was running over with talk. She had 
so much to tell that her words came tumbling out one 
over the other, till her aunt had to check her. She saw 
the child was over-excited. " Listen to the lark, Dolly 1 " 
she said. 

The child was quiet at once ; an awe-struck look came 
over her face. " How beautiful ! I think he is thanking 
God for something. Do you know, auntie, I can't help 
feeling a little disappointed ; I thought I should wake 
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up in heaven, and see God and my own dear mamma. I 
love you as much as lean, auntie; but, oh, I do so want 
to see mamma ! " 

On reaching the house, the door was opened by 
IJessie, who had kept her faithful watch over the fire and 
boiling kettle all night. 



THE END OF THE TERM. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE END OF THE TERM. 




N Sunday morning the three adventurers and 
Bessie were kept in bed. Mrs. Penhurst and 
Mrs. Dawn also were too tired to go out, so 
that a much smaller party than usual went to church. 

Little Dolly was so feverish and excited that her aunt 
took her to her own room. She talked incessantly, and 
was at one moment burning hot, and the next shivering 
with cold. Even when she did fall asleep for a few 
minutes, she kept muttering to herself all the while. 

Bertha and Rose were alone together nearly all day. 
They both slept all the morning, but talked a great deal 
in the afternoon. Mrs. Penhurst said for the time the 
rule of silence might be broken. 

For once in her life Bertha broke through the barriers 
of reserve, and opened her heart to Rose. Rose was 
so kind and full of tender pity, not even uttering a word 
of reproach, that Bertha's late envy and malice were 
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turned to profound admiration and love. It was a 
perfectly new sensation to the unhappy, friendless orphan, 
and as delicious as it was new. She was content if Rose 
would only sit by her side and hold her hand. She 
watched every movement and expression of her new- 
found friend with eager eyes, now and then bursting into 
passionate tears of repentance, and imploring forgiveness 
for the past. 

Rose was very thankful now that she had tried to 
resist the angry feelings that would at times rise in her 
heart against Bertha. 

By Monday morning Rose had so far recovered her- 
self that she was able to go down to school after break- 
fast. As she was leaving her room. Bertha said, — 

" Of course. Rose, you will tell about the essay > It 
will be asked for this morning." 

" No, I shall not," answered Rose. 

" If you don't, then, I must ; it is very cowardly, I 
know, but I don't feel as though I could tell Mrs. Penhurst 
myself — she is not like you. Oh, Rose ! I do wish you 
would do it ! " 

" Very well," said Rose, to satisfy her. 

Rose had not seen any of the rest of her schoolfellows 
but Bessie since the eventful night, and when she entered 
the school-room with a shawl round her, and without her 
usual bloom on her cheeks, they all crowded round her 
eagerly, full of inquiries and sympathy. 

Mademoiselle gave her a kiss on each cheek, and pre- 
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sented her with one of her own most cherished Parisian 
neckties. 

Every one looked upon Rose as a heroine, and she 
felt quite abashed, for she did not think herself that she 
had done anything at all remarkable. 

In the midst of the excitement Mrs. Penhurst came 
in to take her class. She also took Rose by the hand 
and kissed her very warmly. 

" Do you feel able to attend to lessons to-day, my dear } " 

" Oh yes, ma'am, thank you/* answered Rose brightly. 

When the class was over, Mrs. Penhurst asked for the 
essays, and each girl handed hers in. Rose sat very still, 
hoping that no one would notice her. 

A little struggle was going on in her own mind too ; 
she had taken more than usual pains with that essay, 
and to think that it was destroyed! It was hard to 
forgive Bertha. She felt sure she would have been 
praised for her composition, and now she would lose ten 
marks for not preparing it. 

" You have not given me your essay. Rose," said Mrs. 
Penhurst. 

Rose turned scarlet. 

" No, ma'am," she stammered, " I — I have none." 

" No essay } " said Mrs. Penhurst in astonishment. 

« No, ma'am." 

" Why, Rose,** exclaimed Bessie, " I saw you — " 

*' I tell you I have no essay," interrupted Rose quite 
crossly, and looking vexed and ready to cry. 
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Bessie thought a change indeed had come over her 
friend ; she had never heard her speak in such a tone 
before. 

Mrs. Penhurst watched Rose curiously, but said 
nothing more ; she felt certain there was some mystery 
behind. 

In the afternoon, which on Monday was devoted to 
needlework, Rose asked to be allowed to sit with Bertha. 
She found her very strange and excited ; at first she 
seemed inclined to be offended because Rose had not 
come sooner. Rose thought this a little hard, but ex- 
plained that she had not been able. 

"Of course Mrs. Penhurst will not come near me 
again ? I have heard her go in and out to Dolly dozens 
of times." 

*' Dolly is ver>' poorly," said Rose. 

" How — ^how ? " asked Bertha eagerly. 

" She has a very bad cold, and is so feverish ; I think 
they are going to send for the doctor." 

Bertha made no reply, but lay watching Rose at her 
needlework for some time. Suddenly she started up in 
bed, and cried out, — 

" Do for goodness' sake tell me what happened, 
Rose, and don't sit smiling to yourself like a martyred 
saint." 

" What ever do you mean. Bertha } " 

" Why, about the essay, to be sure. What did they 
all say ? " 
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** Nothing," replied Rose. 

" Nothing ? what a tormenter you are ! What did you 
say ? " 

" I only said I had no essay.'* 

" You don't mean to say that was all, and that no one 
else knows what a mean wretch I have been t " 

" As far as I can tell, no one knows anything about it. 
/ did not tell them." 

" But you will tell Mrs. Penhurst, of course 1 " 

" No, I shall not." 

" And you will lose ten marks } Oh, Rose, Rose, 
you are too good ! I have been in a fever all the 
morning about it. I did not think I could ever face 
the others again, and I thought you had made up 
your mind to have nothing more to do with such a crea- 
ture." 

"I should be very much obliged if you would say 
nothing more to me about it," said Rose. " I have made 
up my mind not to tell Mrs. Penhurst or any one — so 
let the matter drop, please. Bertha." 

" Now you are angry with me," said Bertha. 

Rose was getting provoked, and, in spite of her resolu- 
tion, could not help' answering rather testily, "Well, 
you must know, Bertha, that I am not delighted at 
having had the best essay I ever wrote destroyed in that 
way." 

She could not help feeling that, in justice, Bertha ought 
to tell Mrs. Penhurst herself, but, on the contrary. Bertha 

N 
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appeared only very much relieved to think that her 
governess would not know. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the new-formed friendship, 
Mademoiselle came in to inquire after the invalids, and 
to bring them a dainty little omelette, which she had 
begged Mrs. Penhurst to allow her to make. It was 
certainly delicious, and both Bertha and Rose were 
children enough to enjoy it, and to say so too. Made- 
moiselle was delighted ; she would not touch a morsel 
herself. 

" Shall I take a bit in to Dolly ? " asked Rose. 

" Ah, the poor child ! she can eat not a thing," said 
Mademoiselle. "I have made her some tisane, which 
she drinks at times. The doctor is there with her now." 

The next morning there was a strange hush all over 
the house, and the faces at the breakfast-table looked 
very grave, for every one knew now that their little pet 
was seriously ill. 

Poor Mademoiselle was half distracted, and would 
spend every moment of her spare time over the kitchen 
fire, making drinks and savoury dishes for the child. 
Alas ! they were all sent away untasted. Mrs. Penhurst 
scarcely left Dolly's bedside. Mrs. Dawn took her 
classes for her. 

Bertha continued so ill that she was quite unfit to 
return to the school-room. 

Bertha was very much excited about Dolly's illness. 
She kept saying she knew the child would die, and 
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she had killed her. But Dolly got well much quicker 
than Bertha did, and was soon running about again as 
usual. 

■ One evening the two boatmen, Turner and Brown, 
called to ask how the young ladies were. They were 
asked to walk into the school-room, and came forward 
on tip-toe, each one trying to push his companion to the 
front. 

Turner began to fumble about in his pockets, 
and at last succeeded in producing a large crab, 
which he laid down on the table, saying, "I thought, 
maybe, you young ladies would like that for your 
supper." 

"And that too," put in Brown nervously, as he 
deposited a great bunch of country flowers beside the 
crab. 

Having performed their mission, they seemed in a 
great hurry to escape. The girls all thanked them for 
their kindness, and before they left the house Mrs. 
Penhurst gave them a substantial proof of her gratitude. 
The girls much enjoyed their crab. 

The Midsummer holidays began the following week. 
On th« last day of scoring, Rose was still at the top 
of the class, but she was a little below Bertha in 
her number of marks. She had lost ten by having 
no essay, and a few more by some unaccountable 
accidents. 

She was naturally vexed at this result, but then she 

N 2 
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knew It was obtained by unfair means, and she felt 
little doubt that Bertha would confess all, and set 
things right, as she seemed so penitent and heart- 
broken. But Rose was quite determined that she would 
tell nothing herself. 

The school-girls could not help rejoicing in the 
prospect of holidays, but they subdued their mirth as 
much as possible, and went off with about half the usual 
amount of noise and racket, out of consideration for 
Bertha, who was now so ill that she could not leave her 
bed, and the doctor said a journey would probably 
bring on brain-fever, she was in such an over-excited 
state. None of her school-fellows but Rose were allowed 
to go near her. 

When Rose went to say good-bye to her, she began to 
weep passionately. 

" Oh ! what shall I do when you are gone.^" she cried. 
" I shall be left alone with Mrs. Penhurst, and I cannot 
bear her to come near me. All my wickedness lies like 
a heavy weight here," she said, pressing her heart, " and 
it is oil my head and everywhere. I know I ought to 
tell her, but I cannot — oh ! I cannot. She would hate 
me and despise me as I deserve. She could not nurse 
me and be kind to me if she knew all ; and she will 
leave me here to die alone." 

" I am sure you are wrong about Mrs. Penhurst," said 
Rose. " Do you know, Bertha,. I think you would feel a 
great deal better if you could make up your mind to 
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tell her everything, and I am quite sure she would think 
better of you if you did." 

" Think better of me when she knew I was a cheat ! 
She would never speak to me again." 

" I think she would admire you for your moral courage ; 
you know she is never very severe when we confess that 
we have done wrong; it is anything like deceit that 
she so dislikes." 

"But that is the very thing I have been doing 
— deceiving her for months past. I suppose she 
must know some day. I wish you would tell her, 
Rose." 

" No, that I never will ; and besides, it would not be at 
all the same thing. She would think more highly of you 
than she has ever done before, if you had the courage to 
tell her yourself, and I really think you ought to. Bertha. 
But if I told her, she would look upon me as a sneak and 
a tell-tale, which I should be. But I must go now, 
Bertha." 

"You are going to your kind mother. I have no 
one to love me or care whether I do right or wrong. I 
think I could be good if you were always with me, and 
tried to love me." 

"I will try to love you if you will let me," said 
Rose, for she felt so sorry for her school-fellow. 
Then she stooped over her and gave her a warm kiss. 

" Do try. Bertha dear, to tell Mrs. Penhurst," she 
whispered ; " I am sure you would be happier." 
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Bertha lay thinking after Rose had left her ; she did 
try to make up her mind to confess everything to her 
governess, but the task seemed almost too great for her 
feeble strength. 



BERTHA'S HOME. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
bertha's home. 




10 we shall be able to start on our travels to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Dawn, as she and Mrs. 
Penhurst sat down for a quiet evening, after 
the bustle of seeing the last of the departing pupils. 
The two ladies had arranged to take a trip in the High- 
lands together. 

" I am afraid I cannot leave home, at any rate for a 
few days,*' replied Mrs. Penhurst. " I am very sorry to 
put you out, but Bertha is really too ill to be left, except 
in charge of some of her own people. From what the 
poor girl has told me, she seems to have no relations 
except a very disagreeable uncle, with whom she lives, 
and a little brother. I am thinking of going to-morrow 
to ask the uncle to allow the old nurse to come here 
with the little boy, and nurse Bertha. I could go and 
return in a few hours, xf you would look after her while 
I was away. I shall not tell her wher^ I am going, for 
if her uncle refused me, I am afraid the disappointment 
might do her serious harm. She is evidently very fond 
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of her brother, and I hope his presence may do more to 
restore her than anything else would." 

*' I suppose it is wrong to take dislikes," replied Mrs. 
Dawn, "but Bertha appears to me to be the least pleasant 
of any of your pupils ; most of them are such nice 
amiable girls, but she has a very forbidding expres- 
sion. 

" Poor girl ! she is very much to be pitied," said Mrs. 
Penhurst *' I don't think she has ever had any love, or 
even kindness, shown her till she came here, and she has 
not yet learnt to believe in it." 

The next morning Mrs. Penhurst set off early on her 
expedition. She was quite surprised at the beauty of 
Templeton Manor, Bertha's home ; it was one of those 
fine old places the very sight of which almost makes 
one envious, for it appears as though life must be so 
pleasant and happy there. Sir Titus was out, and Mrs. 
Penhurst was shown into a large shady drawing-room, 
opening into the beautifully-kept grounds. On one side 
was a conservatory filled with exquisite flowers, and on 
the table were several new books. Mrs. Penhurst took 
up one, and soon became absorbed, but she was presently 
disturbed by the entrance of a tall, stern-looking, middle- 
aged woman. 

" I think you are Miss Bertha's governess, ma'am," 
she said. " I am her nurse, Hannah. She may have 
spoken of me." 

" Oh, yes," said Mrs. Penhurst. " I suppose Sir Titus 
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had my note, saying that his niece is too ill to come 
home for the holidays ? " 

" Yes, ma'am," replied the nurse, " and as Sir Titus is 
out, I thought I would make so bold as to come and 
speak to you myself— for the fact is, ma'am. Sir Titus 
does not trouble himself much about the children ; he 
leaves the management of them almost entirely to me. 
He just handed me your note, ma'am, and told me to 
settle the matter as best I could." 

On hearing this, Mrs. Penhurst told Hannah of her 
scheme, that she should bring the little boy to Meldrum 
House and spend the holidays there with Bertha. 

" Of course they would not enjoy the luxury they do 
here," she said, *^ but I am sure my servants would do 
their best to make you comfortable." 

" I think it is a very good thought, ma'am, and a 
change would do Master Bayard good. Poor child! he 
has never slept out of the house since he came here a 
baby, only a few weeks old ; and as for luxury, ma'am, 
I dare say we shall have quite as much of it at your house 
as here. Would you care to see the nurseries and my 
little charge ? I don't know whether Miss Bertha has told 
you that he is not quite so forward as most children." 

" Yes, she did tell me something," said Mrs. Penhurst ; 
"and you don't think Sir Titus will object to his 
nephew's coming to my house for a time \ " 

" Object, ma'am ! perhaps I ought not to say so, but 
my own opinion is that he would be thankful to any one 
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who would take the poor child away altogether. Excuse 
me for speaking so plain, ma'am, but it really is a relief 
to be able to speak to any one who can enter into my 
feelings." As she talked she led the way through the 
drawing-room windows, across the lawn, which was as 
soft as velvet, and up to a gate in a high wall. 

" This way, please, ma'am," she said, as she opened the 
gate, which led into a large kitchen-garden. On the 
shady side of this garden a servant-girl was slowly 
pushing a child's invalid chair up and down ; she stopped 
when she saw the nurse with a lady, and waited till 
they came up. 

On coming nearer, Mrs. Penhurst saw that a little 
boy was lying stretched out in the .chair. He had a fair 
lovely face and large vacant eyes. It was a most painful 
sight, for there was an utter want of expression in the 
beautiful face. As Hannah stooped over the boy, her 
stern face softened. 

" It IS getting hot ; you had better take him indoors 
in half an hour, Jane," said Hannah ; then she led 
Mrs. Penhurst back to the house, in at a side door, and 
up a back staircase — ^very different from the one Mrs. 
Penhurst had noticed on her entrance, which was of oak, 
and dimly lighted by coloured glass windows. They 
went into a large bare room, with nothing in it but 
absolutely necessary articles of furniture, a table and a 
few chairs — not a single picture or ornament of any sort 
— not even a child's toy was visible. 
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"And is this your nursery?" asked Mrs. Penhurst 
in astonishment. 

" Yes, ma'am, this is the room the heir was banished 
to when Sir Titus found that he was not quite like other 
children; and this is the bedroom,'* she went on, 
opening a door into another equally bare room, with a 
bed and a cot in it. " Miss Bertha sleeps in that little 
room on the other side," she went on ; "and would you 
believe it, ma'am > we are not even allowed to take the 
poor boy into the garden at any time ; he is only per- 
mitted to go into the kitchen-.garden and the park 
at certain hours, when Sir Titus is not likely to be 
there. He says the sight of the boy takes away his 
appetite." 

"And yet he is heir to the property, I suppose } " 

" Well, ma'am, he was supposed to be ; but, you see, 
he was the son of Sir Titus's youngest brother ; and 
now Mr. Norman is married, we don't know what may 
happen." 

"And who is Mr. Norman } " 

" He is the second brother, ma'am ; he went to foreign 
parts when he was young, and they never heard of him 
for years, and thought he was dead, but he has come 
back alive and well, and married a nice young lady a 
few months ago." 

" And are Bertha and her brother quite dependent on 
Sir Titus ? " 

"Oh no, ma'am, very far from it; they will have 
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plenty of their own, but Sir Titus is their guardian ; and 
if things had not turned out so sadly, he meant to 
adopt the boy as his son. He is a woman-hater himself, 
ma*am, and will never marry. Something happened in 
his youth, I fancy, that turned him all crooked, as I 
take it." 

Mrs. Penhurst did not wish to hear any more of the 
family gossip, and she was glad that Hannah's flow of 
talk was interrupted by the entrance of little Bayard, 
assisted by Jane. He was put into a little arm-chair 
and screwed in by a b^r, like a baby, and then no one 
took any more notice of him. His nurse might be kind, 
but it evidently never entered her head to try to culti- 
vate what little spark of intellect the child might have. 
It made Mrs. Penhurst's heart ache to see him. There 
he sat flapping his arms up and down in a meaningless 
way, and staring into vacancy — now and then saying a 
few incoherent words, which no one took any notice of. 

" Do you never do anything to amuse him 1 " asked 
Mrs. Penhurst. 

" It only does him harm, ma*am. Jane there sometimes 
claps her hands and makes faces at him, but he gets too 
excited — he tries to do it too, and can't, you see, and 
that puts him out. He's wonderful different when 
Miss Bertha is with him." 

" Poor child ! " was all Mrs. Penhurst said^ but she 
thought a good deal more. At this moment a maid 
came to say that Sir Titus had returned, and would be 
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happy to see Mrs. Penhurst. He received her in the 
library, which was another model of a room. The 
moment Mrs. Penhurst saw Sir Titus, she was struck 
by the strong likeness to his niece. 

He rose and very politely handed her to a chair, and 
then asked to what he was indebted for the honour of 
her visit. 

"I called to speak to you about your niece Bertha," said 
Mrs. Penhurst ; " I presume you received my note .?'* 

" Niece — ^niece," said he, as if considering ; " ah, yes, I 
have the misfortune to be burdened with a niece — and a 
remarkably unpleasant one, as it strikes me — ^a female 
orphan. I always had an objection to female orphans. 
I went to scHool opposite an institution for their pro- 
motion, or propagation, or something of that sort, and I 
have disliked them ever since. They sat opposite to us 
at church and made faces, or we made faces at them — it 
is much the same thing — and they were all blind, or 
maimed, or deformed, and so is my niece, I believe — is 
she not, madam ?" 

'• Your poor niece is a little lame," replied Mrs. Pen- 
hurst, trying to suppress her indignation. 

" Ah ! lame, is it ?— yes, yes — and I presume, madam, 
you have come to make some complaint of her ?" 

" Not at all. I came to consult you as to what had 
better be done about her. I told you in my note that 
she was too ill to come home for the holidays." 

" Ah ! yes — very likely. I handed the note to the 
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nurse — a very worthy woman, I believe. I always leave 
these matters in her hands. I really cannot undertake 
the superintendence of a nursery." 

"But your niece is quite beyond the nursery, Sir 
Titus ; she will soon be a woman. She is decidedly 
clever, and very much like you in the face." Mrs. 
Penhurst could not resist giving this little stab. " She is 
fond of reading," she went on, glancing round the well- 
filled bookshelves, "and I think in a short time you 
might find her an interesting companion. I assure you 
she IS already very well informed." 

" Indeed, madam ! I congratulate you, but I cannot 
agree with you in thinking it such a * delightful task to 
rear the tender thought, and teach the young idea how 
to shoot.' However, I am glad you like it, and, as I am 
in no want of a companion, I am perfectly willing to 
forego my claim, and shall really feel infinitely obliged 
if you will make any arrangement for the young person 
you think suitable. I don't like her, and don*t want her. 
As you seem to find her such an interesting companion, 
you are most welcome to keep her for the rest of her 
life ; and, to tell you the truth, it would be a burden off 
my mind to think she was in good hands. And please 
remember that money is no consideration — she is my 
niece, and she is not a pauper." 

" Then I presume that you will be willing to consent 
to my plan, and allow the nurse and little boy to spend 
the holidays at my house V 
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" Certainly, certainly ; I leave all those trifles to the 
nurse. Pray arrange with her." 

Mrs. Penhurst rose to go. 

" Then the matter is settled for the present," she 
said. "I will think over the poor girl's future, and 
try to find her a happy home and kind friefids, if 
possible." 

" Pray do," replied Sir Titus, " and I shall be eternally 
grateful. You will find refreshment prepared for you, if 
you will do me the honour to partake of it," and with 
that he rang the bell and bowed his visitor out. When she 
was gone, he shrugged his shoulders and flung himself 
into an easy chair, saying, — 

" Thank goodness that is settled ! Interesting com- 
panion, indeed ! Old fool !" 

Mrs. Penhurst returned home not over-well pleased 
with her visit ; but she had gained her point, and that 
was something, and she felt quite rewarded when she 
saw how Bertha's face brightened up for once with 
real pleasure on being told that her little brother was 
coming. She had fretted a great deal at the thought of 
not being with him in the holidays, and when he arrived 
she was so delighted at seeing the beloved little face once 
more, that for a time she forgot all her troubles. 

Mrs. Penhurst was to leave as soon as she saw Bayard 
and his nurse comfortably settled, and Bertha always 
intended, the next time her governess came into her 
room, to make a full confession. But it was very hard 

O 
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to nerve herself to the task, and every time she thought 
she had really mustered up her courage, and was going 
to speak, something was sure to happen to prevent 
her; and so the days went by, and the opportunities 
were lost And Mrs. Penhurst went away, leaving 
Bertha unrelieved of her burden. 



ROSE'S HOME. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
rose's home. 

|OSE left school feeling a little sad about Bertha ; 
but her spirits rose more and more the farther 
she went on her journey ; and when she reached 
her own station and saw her mamma, with a group 
of little ones, waiting for her on the platform, she 
bounded out of the train with one spring, and the next 
moment was doing her best to kiss half-a-dozen people 
at once. 

That was a merry walk home from the station. Such 
numbers of things about the dogs and cats and birds 
had to be told, and so many questions asked by the 
children, that Mrs. Millard had not a chance of putting 
in a word, but kept fast hold of her daughter's hand, 
and every now and then felt a loving squeeze. 

When they reached the house, Rose was by no means 
allowed to go indoors at once. She must be taken 
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round the garden, and shown all the improvements — 
Lily's flowers, and the three peaches on the new tree 
and Tommy's new lop-eared rabbits, and Robert s brood 
of chickens. All these and many other wonders must be 
inspected and admired before she could set foot indoors. 
And then she was conducted to her own little room by 
the whole party, and, behold ! it was made beautiful with 
flowers, to welcome her ; and then the children all set to 
work to make her ready for tea— not a thing must she 
do for herself that day. 

After a great deal of joking and laughter, her toilet 
was completed, and downstairs they all came, tumbling 
one over the other in their eagerness. 

In the dining-room they found their mamma and the 
tea waiting for them. 

It was a very noisy meal— quite a contrast to the 
solemn ceremonies of Meldrum House — and Rose made 
as much noise as any one. 

After tea, she had to stand up to be looked at. Every 
one said she was very much grown, and, now the flush of 
excitement was gone off, they saw that her cheeks were 
quite pale. 

" This will never do,^* said her mamma, patting her 
head ; " my Rose must not be turned into a lily, or I 
shall take her away from school." 

" I have been a little bit poorly," said Rose, blushing ; 
" I got wet in the sea, but I am quite well now." 

They were all eager to know how she got wet, for all 
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Rose's doings at school were something wonderful in 
the estimation of her brothers and sisters ; so she told 
the whole story of the adventure in the cave, while the 
party listened with breathless attention. 

*^ So you saved Bertha's life ?" said little Robert, with a 
gasp, when she had done. 

" No, I did not ; I am afraid I did no good at 
all." 

''Well, you tried to, at any rate," said Tom ; " it is much 
the same thing. Charlie will be home in three days ; I 
wonder whether he will have anything grand like that to 
tell us r 

And then they began to talk of all the things they 
were going to do when Charlie came. 

" And have you brought any prizes ?" asked Lizzie. 

" No ; the prize is not given till Christmas." 

" Well, do you think you will get one ?" 

" No, I don't think so," answered Rose ; " I am not 
top." 

Her mother^s quick ear detected at once that there 
was something wrong, but she prudently waited for 
another opportunity to ask questions. She knew Rose 
would tell her everything ; for all her children looked 
upon their mother as their best friend, and confided all 
their little troubles to her. 

From the time that Charlie came home, the days were 
all taken up with innocent pleasures, for Mrs. Millard 
tried to make home the happiest place in the world to 
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her children, and holiday-time the brightest in all the 
year. 

The colour soon returned to Rose's cheeks. Some- 
times as sl;ie went to her pretty little room at night, her 
heart almost brimming over with love and happiness, 
her thoughts would fly in pity to poor Bertha, who she 
knew had no one to love her and try to make her happy ; 
and when Rose knelt down to say her prayers she always 
remembered Bertha's name along with her own brothers 
and sisters. 

And so the days flew by — only too swiftly and 
happily. The end of the holidays had nearly come, 
and Rose began to feel how precious each day was, and 
to be more anxious for quiet talks with her mother than 
for fun and nonsense with the children. 

What both mother and daughter enjoyed, almost more 
than anything else, was a quiet stroll together in the 
evening, after the little ones had gone to bed. 

It was nearly her last evening at home ; the young 
crescent moon had just risen in the soft sky, and Mrs. 
Millard said, " Come, Rosie dear, fetch our shawls, and 
let us take a little walk by the river." 

Rose bounded upstairs, two steps at a time, and re- 
turned with hats and shawls, and, arm-in-arm, she and 
her mother sallied forth. 

At first they did not speak much. Rose felt there 
was so much she would like to say to her mother that 
she could not get out anything. 
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" By the time the moon is full you will be hard at 
work at school, Rose," said her mother. 

" Yes," answered Rose, with a little sigh ; ** I shall be 
very glad when the Christmas holidays come." 

" Why ? Have you any particular reason ?" 

"Because I shall know then about the prize. I 
do so much want to get it, mamma, but I am afraid 
I shall not ; and do you know, I think I ought to have 
it fairly. I should like very much to tell you all about 
it, but I am afraid you would think me so uncharit- 
able. 

" As you have begun, I think you had better tell me 
everything. I fancied the night you came home that 
something had been troubling you. As I do not know 
any of your schoolfellows, there will be no harm if you 
tell me things exactly as they happened, and do not 
exaggerate in your own favour." 

So Rose told her mother everything, including Bertha's 
confession to her. 

" I am glad to think that my daughter should have 
acted so nobly," said Mrs. Millard, when she had heard 
the whole story. " Go on as you have done, dear Rose, 
and I shall be more proud of you than if you had gained 
a dozen prizes. Try to be as kind to that poor Bertha 
as you can, and remember that it is far better to suffer 
wrong than to injure another, even in the very smallest 
degree. I have no doubt that your poor schoolfellow 
will some day suffer bitter remorse for her conduct." 
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Rose was glad to have her mother's approval, and 
returned to school more than ever determined to try to 
keep to the straight and narrow path, and she knew she 
was followed by her mother's prayers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 




TRUE OR FALSE? 

HE girls all assembled after their holidays, look- 
ing bright and well, and, as usual, full of stories 
of their doings at home. 

Bertha was the only one who had nothing to tell, but 
she was quite strong again, and looked cheerful. She 
too had enjoyed her holidays, for little Bayard had 
never seemed so happy in his life as he had done play- 
ing on the beach with her ; and Bertha felt grateful to 
Mrs. Penhurst for her kindness. 

On the day of her return to school. Rose found Bertha 
unpacking her things in the bed-room. The rule of 
silence was never observed for the first few days of the 
new term, and Rose ran up to Bertha and gave her a 
kiss. 

" How much better you look. Bertha ! *' she said, 
quite pleasantly. " I so often longed to know how you 
were getting on." 

Bertha returned the kiss, and said she was quite well ; 
but she looked scared, and in a few minutes hurried out 
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of the room. The fact was, she was afraid to be left 
alone with Rose. She was expecting every moment to 
be asked whether she had told everything to Mrs. 
Penhurst ; but she need not have been alarmed. Rose 
had made up h&r mind not to ask that question, though 
she did feel curious on the subject. She knew that she 
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could not have borne the weight of such a burden on 
her own mind ; it would make her so miserable that she 
would be obliged to confess it, and she judged Bertha 
by herself, and took it for granted that she had made a 
clean breast of it to Mrs. Penhurst Bertha had talked 
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so freely the last few days before the holidays that Rose 
had little doubt she would soon tell her everything that 
she and Mrs. Penhurst had said to each other. But, so 
far from showing any desire to confide in Rose, Bertha 
evidently wished to avoid her, and looked quite terrified 
if they were left in a room alone together. 

This strange conduct vexed Rose. She tried in every 
possible way to prove to Bertha that her intentions were 
friendly. She never lost an opportunity of showing her 
any little kindness, and always spoke most pleasantly 
to her ; but the more she advanced, the more Bertha 
drew back. 

One day Bessie was not well, and could not go out. 
Just before starting for their walk. Rose went up to 
Bertha and said, — 

" Will you take compassion on me to-day, Bertha } 
My poor husband is ill, and I have no one to walk 
with." 

Rose was, in fact, really anxious to have a talk with 
Bertha, and thought this time she could not escape her ; 
but Bertha turned very red, and stammered out, as she 
seized Kitty's arm, "Oh, I am going to walk with 
Kitty." 

Kitty looked surprised ; she and her old friend had 
not walked together for some time — indeed, not since the 
affair of the keys ; but she was willing enough to return 
to the old footing, and saw, too, that Bertha wished to 
avoid Rose ; so she said quite promptly, — 
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" Oh, yes ; Bertha and I are engaged to-day." 

Rose knew this was a story. She looked very much 
hurt, and turned away, 

" YouVe done her nicely for once," said Kitty with a 
chuckle, and in her old familiar tone ; " I don't think she 
will try to air her Christian virtues before the whole 
school again in a hurry." 

"Don't speak like that," replied Bertha angrily; 
" Rose is a Christian if there ever was one. Neither you 
nor I are worthy to hold a candle to her, Kitty, and you 
know that as well as I do." 

" Hoity-toity ! " said Kitty, drawing away her arm, 
which she had linked into Bertha's. "Then pray, 
madam, why are you always so anxious to avoid her ? 
And why did you seize upon me when she asked you 
to walk with her ? ^' 

"Just because she is so good that I am afraid of her. 
It makes me miserable to think how different we are." 

" Nonsense ! I don't believe she's a bit better than the 
rest of us, only she happens to have a hypocritical smile 
that imposes on people, and she makes the most of it 
But I feel pretty sure of one thing, she would not be so 
friendly to you if she knew as much as I do, Bertha." 

"Indeed you are quite wrong," said Bertha; "she 
knows as much, and more, and that is why I feel ready 
to cover my face with shame whenever she speaks to 
me. 

Kitty was lost in amazement at hearing this. 
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" But how did she manage to find out ? " she inquired 
eagerly. 

"She did not manage at all/' answered Bertha; "I 
told her myself." 

" Told her yourself! Well, Bertha, I did not give you 
credit for being such a fool." 

" I was no fool, Kitty ; it was one of the wisest things 
I ever did. I have felt better ever since. You don't 
know how good she was about it. I could hardly have 
believed it. I do think she is almost an angel.'* 

" Then why do you always try to avoid her V* asked 
Kitty in a sneering tone. 

" Because I feel the contrast between us so much ; 
and there is another reason," added Bertha, after a pause ; 
" I know she thinks I ought to tell Mrs. Penhurst every- 
thing, and I have not the courage to do it." 

"Tell Mrs. Penhurst indeed! I should think not," 
said Kitty ; " and if she had a spark of charity in her, she 
would never wish you to do such a thing. Why, you 
would lose your character for ever. Bertha." 

" Rose said she believed Mrs. Penhurst would think 
better of me than she had ever done before." 

"And you believed her? Well, you are green !" ex- 
claimed Kitty. 

" I don't think she is right about that, but I do believe 
Rose is good," answered Bertha. 

"Wait till you see," said Kitty. "My belief is that 
she just wants to get you under her thumb, and impose 

P 
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on you by her hypocrisy; and then, when the time 
comes, she will tell out everything to all the school, and 
disgrace you for ever. Oh, Bertha ! you have got into 
a nice mess, and I can't think how ever you will get 
out of it ; but I am quite willing to help you, you know. 
There are lots of little ways in which I can keep Rose 
back even now, and no one will ever be a bit the wiser 
Surely you don't mean to give up your chance of the 
prize now, when you have been working so long for 
it?" 

There was a fierce contest between good and evil 
going on in Bertha's heart. She felt a sort of comfort 
in being on the old terms with Kitty once more, and 
having some one to talk to familiarly. But still there 
was something in Kitty's way of putting things that 
repelled her as it had never done before. 

" I don't think Rose can be a hypocrite," she said 
doubtfully. " I do believe she is really good. She is 
always trying to be kind to me, and, do you know, 
Kitty, I long to be friends with her, but I cannot. She 
expects me to tell Mrs. Penhurst everything, and it's no 
use, I really can't. As you say, Kitty, I have got 
myself into a mess, and don't know how to get out 
of it." 

" Well, as I said before, I will help you." 

For a moment the good triumphed. " No, no," an- 
swered Bertha, " I am not going to have any more 
cheating. It is very kind of you, and I daresay you 
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mean well ; but I have quite made up my mind never to 
cheat Rose of a single mark again. I can't undo the 
past, but I do mean to have fair play in future." 

" And lose the prize } " said Kitty. 

" No, I still hope to gain the prize." 

" Rose will take pretty good care you don't, depend 
upon that. You don't know what she and Bessie are up 
to between them." 

" No harm, I'm sure," said Bertha. 

" I'm not at all sure," replied Kitty ; " but we will 
watch them, and see if I am not right. Fve not turned 
saint, remember, like you, and I mean to keep a sharp 
look-out." 

Kitty went on talking in this way for a long time. 
She was anxious to regain her influence over Bertha, for 
she saw that she had very nearly lost it. Bertha's eyes 
were sufficiently opened to see that she was in danger of 
being dragged back by her old comrade, and she made 
one desperate struggle to free herself. 

" Kitty, don't talk like that any more. If I felt sure 
of Rose, I do think I should almost turn good myself ; 
and it would be worth all the prizes in the world to be 
like her. Oh, Kitty ! it is better to be good — I am cer- 
tain of that." 

Kitty was silent for some time. At last she said, in 
quite an altered tone, " Perhaps you are right, after all. 
Bertha. Rose always seems happy, and I am sure 
neither of us are. If we go on to the end of the term. 
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and she lets you get the prize, and never tells anything, 
why, I almost think I should be converted too." 

So they agreed to watch and wait 

Kitty did not say so to Bertha, but she secretly deter- 
mined to put Rose to the test in every way. She 
wanted to prove her, for she could hardly believe that 
Rose was not a hypocrite, and just playing her own 
game with Bertha, so that she might get the prize at 
last. 

Bertha could not have believed that she would have 
felt so pleased at being reconciled with Kitty ; in fact, 
she had been very lonely since their misunderstanding, 
for even Bertha felt the want of some friend. On re- 
turning from their walk. Bertha gave Kitty a sash which 
Hannah had bought for her in the holidays, and which 
Kitty had very much admired. Kitty was delighted 
with the bit of finery, but took the present as meaning 
much more than it really did. She thought Bertha 
meant to imply that she agreed to little tricks being 
played to Rose; but, in reality, Bertha attached very 
little value to the sash, and only gave it to Kitty to show 
that she considered their friendship restored. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ROSE LOSES PATIENCE. 




ITTLE did Rose Millard think how much hung 
on her conduct during this term — that through 
her it was to be a turning-point for good or 
evil to Bertha and Kitty. 

She had returned to school with her head and heart 
very full of her rival, Bertha Smart She felt interested 
in her, and, in spite of everything, drawn to her ; and 
she had formed all sorts of little plans in her own mind 
for influencing Bertha, and showing her that she really 
wished to be her friend, and to let the past be forgotten. 
It was a bitter disappointment to poor Rose to find that 
she never had an opportunity of carrying out any of her 
amiable schemes — that Bertha turned a cold shoulder 
to her, and would scarcely even speak. It seemed as 
though she must have forgotten all the protestations of 
love and admiration that she made just before the 
holidays, and at last Rose's patience became exhausted. 
" It's no good at all to try to be kind to Bertha," said 
she one day to her friend Bessie. " She pretended to be 
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so fond of me just at the end of the holidays, and now 
she is as disagreeable as ever she can be. She said she 
should be so happy if we were friends, and now, if I 
speak to her, she barely answers me." 

" I should give her up, if I were you," answered 
Bessie. " What is the good of worrying yourself about 
her, Rose } She is not worth it She is a bad girl, and 
always will be." 

" No, I don't think that ; I do believe she did want to 
be good when she was so ill, and she is behaving quite 
fairly about the marks now." 

" I'm not so sure of that," replied Bessie. " She and 
Kitty are always whispering together ; you may be sure 
it is about no good." 

" Whatever Kitty may be doing, I feel sure Bertha is 
not cheating now ; but it really is very wrong of her to 
keep all the marks she got so unfairly last term, and I 
do think it will be a great shame if I don't get the prize. 
However, as you say, Bessie, she is not worth troubling 
about, and I don't mean to trouble myself any more 
about her." 

But this was more easily said than done ; Rose could 
not help troubling herself about her rival, and she grew 
more and more angry with her as time went on, — angry 
and jealous too, for Bertha seemed to have taken quite 
a fresh start, and to do everything better than she had 
ever done it before ; and though both Bessie and Rose 
watched her narrowly, they could not discover any 
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unfair play. But all was not quite so fair as it seemed, 
for during the holidays Bertha had been allowed to read 
any of the books in Mrs. Penhurst's library. She had 
made the most of this privilege, and had read those 
books she thought likely to be useful to her in school, 
and had taken copious notes, especially of the " Historical 
Studies." She now made free use of these notes in her 
essays and abstracts. Her conscience was not sensitive 
enough to prevent her from feeling quite comfortable in 
doing this, for Mrs. Penhurst often said that the more 
use her pupils made of their private reading, the better 
she was pleased. 

And so it came to pass that, though perhaps not so 
well expressed. Bertha's abstracts were often more full 
and correct than Rose's, and that gradually the number 
of her marks mounted higher and higher than Rose's. 
With this success Bertha's old ambition returned with 
almost double force. Her conscience was at rest, for she 
considered that she was gaining these marks quite fairly ; 
and she vainly imagined that this change in her conduct 
would obliterate the past, and that, if she gained the 
prize, it would be fairly hers. 

Bertha was in a strange state of mind. Ever since 
she came to school she had set her heart on gaining the 
prize. Every year, hitherto, she had always done so, 
and, when she was once set on any object, she could not 
endure defeat. After the adventure in the cave she 
was so strongly moved that, for the time, she saw every- 
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thing in a new light, and felt willing to give up anything 
and everything for Rose ; but time had weakened the 
impression, and the power of habit had returned with all 
its force at the new term, Kitty, too, gradually regained 
her influence, and Bertha drifted back to her old ways. 
Why should she alter herself so entirely, and give up all 
ambition for the future, simply because Rose had turned 
back to save her from drowning ? she thought. It was 
no such wonderful piece of devotion after all ; it was 
simply an ordinary act of humanity such as any one would 
perform for a perfect stranger. So she reasoned with 
herself, and stifled the better feelings and longings after 
what was good and noble, which would sometimes 
trouble her. She felt strangely' attracted by Rose, and 
often inclined to yield herself up to her influence ; but 
then her pride rose up, and she resisted the inclination 
and hardened her heart, and determined, in spite of 
everything, to get the prize. Bertha thought Rose could 
not really be so very anxious for it, or she could not be 
so calm. 

" It will be a very small disappointment to her to lose 
it," she said to herself, " and to me it would be a most 
bitter mortification, and the blasting of all my future 
prospects, and I won*t be weak and foolish. I have told 
her what I have done, and if she is too cowardly to 
make use of the information for her own benefit that is 
her look-out and not mine !" 

Mr. Littlemore was taken ill, and obliged to go abroad, 
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so that this term there were no lectures. This was a 
great help to Bertha in the way of marks, for Rose's 
notes of the lectures had always been so much better 
than hers. So Bertha was pleased, and Rose much dis- 
appointed, for instead of the lectures they had long pages 
of questions and answers to learn, by he^rt, which was a 
task Bertha excelled in, but Rose never could master ; 
and so in one way or another Bertha was rapidly regain- 
ing her old prestige^ and Rose sliding back into the 
second place. 

Mrs. Penhurst was pleased to see such a marked im- 
provement in Bertha, and did all she could to encourage 
her by commendation, for she saw that the poor girl had 
never been spoilt at home by either praise or love. The 
effect of this certainly was to soften Bertha ; she became 
most decidedly more amiable and more sociable. 

Rose worked on hard and steadily, but in spite of all 
her efforts she never made so many marks as she ex- 
pected, such provoking little things were constantly 
happening to hinder her. Her exercises would get mys- 
teriously blotted, just as she had finished writing them 
out, by a jerk of her elbow, or a sudden shake of the 
table; br her pen would get cross-nibbed so that she 
could hardly write, or her books disappear. 

Kitty had changed places with Bertha at the table for 
the silent hour, so that she now sat next to Rose ; and Rose 
certainly did sometimes think Kitty was uncommonly 
clumsy, or careless about spilling the ink, and upsetting her 
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books and shaking the table. Rose did not notice that the 
ink always happened to fall her way, and not Kitty's. 

There was another habit of Kitty's which annoyed 
poor Rose immensely. Whenever she sat down to any- 
thing that wanted her strictest attention, Kitty was sure 
to begin learning her own lesson in a half-whisper, which 
could only be heard by any one close to her, and which 
made a most distracting buzz, buzz, in her victim's ear. 
Rose did once ask Kitty, alter the silent hour, if she 
could not manage to learn her lessons without making a 
noise. Kitty looked the picture of injured innocence, 
and replied that she could not think what Rose meant, 
** Some people were such awful fidgets !" 

Altogether Kitty managed to make herself quite a 
thorn in Rose's side ; but Rose bore it all with such 
patience that at times Kitty almost felt inclined to put 
her down as a coward or muff; but this was far from 
being the case. Rose did often feel very much provoked, 
and found it difficult to restrain herself ; but she was 
earnestly trying to follow the example of Him who 
when He was reviled reviled not again, and so she gene- 
rally bore even Kitty's contemptuous looks, which were 
almost more galling than her actions, with silence. 

But at last things went too far even for Rose's patience, 
and one evening she watched - Kitty, and with all her 
charity could not help seeing that she did try to annoy 
her in many little ways. When writing she stuck out 
her elbow so far that she kept jerking Rose's book. 
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She never ceased her annoying whispering to herself, and, 
finally, she toppled over a pile of books on to a freshly 
written page of Rose's exercise, and smudged it and 
crumpled it. While picking up the books Rose saw 
Kitty look across the table to Martha, and give a trium- 
phant little laugh. Rose felt really indignant, and she 
started up with a flushed face, exclaiming, — 

" Really, Kitty, I can stand this no longer. Night 
after night you go on doing everything you possibly can 
to hinder and annoy me. I wonder you are not ashamed 
to behave in such a mean, cowardly way. I suppose you 
think I am afraid of you, but you will find you are mis- 
taken, miss. I shall tell Mrs. Penhurst," and as she 
spoke her eyes filled with angry tears. 

" Oh, yes," said Kitty, in a sneering tone. " She shall 
tell Mrs. Penhurst, she shall, poor cry-a-baby, because 
my books happened to tumble down on to her pretty 
exercise, poor baby. Come, Bessie, and wipe her 
eyes, do ! " 

" Hold your tongue this instant," cried Rose ; 
"you know you are a mean coward, and nothing 
else ; you take advantage of the silent hour, because 
you think I dare not speak ; but I don't care how 
many marks I sacrifice if I can only expose you as 
you deserve." 

" Really, madam, I think you are exposing yourself, 
and not me," said Kitty. " It is a treat, to be sure, to 
see the saint descend from her pedestal, and show her- 
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self to be not better than the rest of us after all — really 
quite edifying." 

" Hush ! hush ! young ladies," began Mademoiselle. 
"Rose, you are generally so wise, you astonish me. 
Sit down, and go on with your studies at once." 

"No, Mademoiselle, I refuse to sit by Kitty any 
longer. It is utterly impossible for me to do my lessons 
properly when she is always doing something to annoy 
me." Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders. "You 
must settle your own affairs," she said, in despair. 

" I will change places with you. Rose," said Bessie. 
" I don't care how much Kitty jogs me, or blots my 
books." 

" Thank you," Rose answered, in a soft tone. She was 
beginning to feel sorry that she had allowed herself to 
get into such a passion ; but Bessie was quite delighted, 
for she really had begun to think that Rose's patience 
was something akin to cowardice. 

As for Kitty, though she put on such a bold face, she 
was really frightened; she thought Rose certainly would 
fulfil her threat of telling Mrs. Penhurst about her ; but 
Rose only said that in a moment of excitement, and 
never had any real intention of doing so. After that 
night she was able to prepare her lessons in peace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CONQUEROR. 




HE most exciting week in all the year to Mrs. 
Penhurst's pupils, the week of the Christmas 
Examinations, on which, in a great measure, 
depended the prize, had arrived. Even the most lazy 
and indifferent worked hard just at the last, for every 
one liked to make some little show at the examinations. 
The scale had been known to turn in a most unex- 
pected manner during this week, but that was before 
Bertha's day. Since her arrival at the school there 
had been scarcely any excitement about the prize ; but 
this year it was quite different. Bertha and Rose were 
so near in the number of their marks that the result of 
the examinations was quite uncertain. Some were for' 
Rose, and some for Bertha. Bertha had worked herself 
up into a perfect fever of excitement ; to lose the prize 
now after all she had sacrificed for it — truth, honesty, 
kindness, love, and friendship — ^would indeed be too 
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hard ; she was determined that she would win it, or never 
return to school again. 

Rose was calm enough outwardly, but at heart she 
was as anxious as Bertha. She could not understand 
her rival's behaviour at all ; but she gave her the credit 
of having confessed her unfairness to Mrs. Penhurst, 
and Rose felt quite sure their governess would deal 
justly, and not allow her to be cheated out of the prize. 

The mornings were devoted to vivA voce examina- 
tions, and the afternoons to the written ones. No one 
knew the result till the day when the prize was given. 

It was the morning for repeating the poetry learnt 
during the term, which had been a good part of 
** Paradise Lost." 

Mrs. Penhurst sat at the head of the table, and with 
her pencil pointed from one girl to another, dodging up 
and down the class, so that every one had to be on the 
alert, for each one had to go on where the last had left 
off. If any one made a mistake the girl next below her 
had the opportunity of correcting her, and taking her 
place. So there was generally a good deal of changing 
up and down at this examination, for not many of the 
pupils could remember perfectly the three or four 
hundred lines learnt during the term. 

Rose had just said a good long bit quite correctly, 
then Mrs. Penhurst pointed to a girl lower down, and 
when she had said a very few lines went back again 
suddenly to Rose. Now Rose had not expected to be 
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called on again so soon, and she had allowed her 
thoughts to wander, and had not even heard where the 
last girl had left off. She hesitated a minute, and then 
started a few lines too far on. Mrs. Penhurst waited a 
minute to give Rose time to collect herself, but the fact 
of having made a mistake made her nervous. She could 
not, for the moment^ remember where she was, and 
again said the wrong line. Mrs. Penhurst slowly pointed 
her pencil to Bertha ; she was sorry, for she could see it 
was only nervousness that had set Rose wrong. Bertha 
at once said the right line, and went to the top of the 
class. Poor Rose had very hard work to restrain her 
tears. From that moment she gave up the prize as 
hopeless. Mrs. Penhurst gave her two or three oppor- 
tunities to regain her place, by darting suddenly upon 
Bertha, but she was never to be caught. She was quite 
triumphant at being top once more ; but her glory was 
short-lived. The next morning came, French poetry and 
free translation from one of Moliire*s plays which they had 
not seen for some time ; this was to test their understand- 
ing of the language. All went on pretty smoothly 
at first, till an expression came which was quite a 
puzzler. "II m'enrage." It came to a girl near the 
bottom of the class. " It enrages me," she said : the girl 
below her said frankly she did not know ; she was at the 
bottom of the class, so Bertha's turn came next. " I am 
in a rage," was her version. 

" I go mad," said Rose, and so on ; every one wrong 

Q 2 
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till it came down to Bessie. By some sudden inspiration 
she said, " It drives me mad." 

"Well done, Bessie! " said Mrs. Penhurst, "go to the 
top of the class. 

Bessie could scarcely believe her ears. " What did 
you say, ma*am, please } " she asked, with a very be- 
wildered expression. 

" I said, Go to the top of the class," repeated Mrs. 
Penhurst. So up went Bessie, and down went every one 
else ; and as that was the last of the vivA voce examina- 
tions she ended the term, as much to her own astonish- 
ment as to every one else's, first in the school. Even 
Bertha hardly begrudged Bessie her laurels, which she 
wore very meekly. 

On Saturday morning the school-room was made ex- 
ceedingly tidy, and the chairs arranged all round it as 
for Prayers. At one end was a small table, which was 
covered by a clean white cloth, but the cloth was raised 
by something placed underneath it ; every one looked 
towards this table, and longed to take a peep, for all knew 
that on it were the prizes. At ten o'clock the girls all 
took their places round the room in a state of subdued 
excitement. The buzz of voices was instantly stopped 
on the entrance of Mrs. Penhurst. 

All the pupils stood up when their schoolmistress 
came into the room. She walked gravely to her place 
behind the small table which had been the object of so 
much curiosity. 
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Mrs. Penhurst stood up, and looking all round the 
room, desired her pupils to sit down. When perfect 
quiet was restored she gave a preliminary cough, and 
began the short address which she always delivered to 
her pupils before presenting the prize. 

After commenting on the general conduct and pro- 
gress of the school, she went on, " And now, my dear 
pupils, I am going to read out the number of marks 
gained by each one during the past year, and to present 
the prizes, as you know, one to each class. I do not 
think there has ever been such a severe contest for the 
first prize as this year. I suppose you all know that 
two only have any chance of it, and that up to the last 
moment it was doubtful which of those two would win 
it. But before presenting this coveted prize, which has 
caused such a severe, and, I am afraid, bitter struggle, 
I must tell you all that this will be the last prize ever 
given in my school." 

At these words a dismayed look came over several 
faces, and a general murmur of disapprobation went 
round the room. Mrs. Penhurst paused, and put up her 
hand for silence, "I have been watching the struggle 
more narrowly than perhaps any of you are aware," she 
went on, " and I have come to the determination that for 
my part I will abolish prize-giving by the number of 
marks altogether from my school. It has grieved me 
more than I can tell you to see the "envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness " that have been caused 
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by this contest. And moreover I am now quite con- 
vinced that the number of marks gained by any pupil 
IS not the true criterion of her progress or good conduct. 
You all started in the race with the understanding that 
there was a prize to be gained, and that the marks were 
to be the means of gaining it, and therefore it would 
have been unfair of me not to keep to my part of the 
bargain, though I fear a high number of marks has 
been more the object of your desires than a large 
amount of knowledge. But for the future I intend to 
adopt a different system, one which, with God*s blessing, 
will, I trust, encourage a spirit of love among you all, 
and make you ready to rejoice with those that do re- 
joice, instead of envying them for their success. I shall 
give rewards of merit instead of prizes, and every one 
who does her very best shall receive a reward. Now, 
children, are you pleased ? " 

All clapped their hands, and stamped their feet, with 
approbation. 

" There will be rewards for learning and rewards for 
general good conduct," cried Kirs. Penhurst above the 
din. This announcement was followed by another round 
of applause, during which Mrs. Penhurst removed the 
white cloth from the table before her, and displayed 
some handsomely-bound books. "Now, if you can 
moderate your transports I will read out the marks.** 

The first-class marks were given out amid profound 
silence, beginning with the lowest — first, the marks 
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gained during each term, and then the total for the year. 
For the two first terms Bertha's marks exceeded Rose's 
by far— for the last they were nearly equal — but for the 
whole year Bertha had thirty more marks than Rose. 
Mrs. Penhurst called her up to receive the prize, which 
was a handsome edition of Shakespeare. 

Bertha went up to the little table with a face as pale as 
death, and amid profound silence. No one cheered her, 
not even her friend Kitty, whose whole attention was 
given to watching Rose, who was looking at her rival in 
perfect astonishment. How she could calmly, in the face 
of the whole school, go up and receive as her just right 
what had been gained by such unfair means. Rose could 
scarcely understand, and she half expected even now 
that Bertha would make a public confession, as it was 
evident she had never made a private one to Mrs. 
Penhurst. But no, she took the prize, walked back to 
her seat, and examined the book with apparent pleasure 
while the second-class marks were given out, and their 
prize awarded. 

Rose's astonishment and dismay gave place now to 
bitter disappointment ; till she had lost it she did not 
realize how much she had set her heart upon that prize, 
which she knew should have been hers by right. For a 
moment she felt inclined to stand up and tell every- 
thing ; but she checked the impulse, and tried to calm 
herself. It took about a quarter of an hour to read out 
the marks, and give the prize of the second class, and 
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then all the girls were at liberty to talk as much as they 
liked. School discipline was over for the year. There 
was a general hubbub and confusion. Every one was 
pushing forward to examine the prizes. Bertha laid the 
Shakespeare on the table, and slipped out of the room 
so quietly that no one noticed her escape. 

In a few minutes Rose went out too. She felt that 
she must be alone for a little while to recover herself, 
and decide what she should do, for go home without any 
explanation she could not. 

She went up to her room, and sat down on the little 
bed. The curtain separating her side of the room from 
Bertha's and Kitty's was drawn, and Rose thought her- 
self alone. She could restrain her tears no longer, but 
began to sob. Presently she was startled by a slight 
rustle, and looking up she saw Bertha standing by the 
curtain, watching her. 

For a moment neither spoke. Rose was proud, too, 
in her way, and she was vexed to be caught thus. She 
started to her feet, and began hastily to dry her eyes. 
Then she turned to Bertha, and looked full at her. In 
this her moment of triumph Bertha appeared utterly 
miserable. The voice of conscience, which she had 
tried to stifle for so long, would be heard at last, and 
she was now suffering from pangs of remorse. She 
buried her face in her hands and crouched at Rose's 
feet. 

" Forgive me. Rose," she sobbed, " I had no idea you 
cared so much about the prize, I had not really — and 
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you don't know how much depended on it for me. Oh, 
Rose, do speak to me, and tell me you foi^ive me ! " 
But Rose turned away, and said, struggling to speak 



calmly, " Get up, and leave me, please, I think you 
have injured me enough. I cannot say I envy you, 
though ; I pity and despise you," 

" You will tell Mrs. Penhurst ,? " 

" No, certainly not ; since you have not the common 
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honesty to do so yourself, I leave you to enjoy your mise- 
rable triumph : take the prize you have stolen from me — 
yes, stolen^ Bertha; your conduct deserves no other name ; 
please get up, and don't cringe like that, it makes me sick," 
and Rose tried to rise, but Bertha held her by the feet. 

" Oh, Rose ! Rose ! do not be so cruel ! " she cried. 

" I think it is you who are cruel, not me ; please let me 

go. 

" Oh, Rose, you despise me ! " 
" Of course I do ; how could I do anything else } " 
" You were not like this the night in the cave ; you 
forgave me then, or at least pretended to do so." 
Rose was silent for some time ; at last she said, — 
" Yes, I did forgive you, then. Bertha ; I thought you 
were sorry, and meant to try to be honest and straight- 
forward ; but how have you treated me since } I came 
back to school after the holidays, most anxious to be 
your friend, and to show you that I had really forgiven 
you. You must know that I tried all I could to be 
kind to you, and you would never speak. You were 
always rude and unkind, and I tell you honestly, Bertha, 
I never was so disappointed about anything in my life ; 
if we had been friends as I wished, and you had gained 
the prize honestly, I should have been delighted to see 
you get it. I should, really ; but you have done me a 
great deal of harm, you have not only cheated me of 
the prize, but you have made me feel bad and wicked 
all through the term. I shall not come back again, I 
hope." And then poor Rose could restrain herself no 
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longer, but began to sob again, and every sob went like 
a knife into Bertha's heart ; " I did so set my heart on it. 
Bertha, I did so long and pray to see you good, and it 
is that, I think, that makes me so disappointed now — 
more that a great deal than not getting the prize." 
Bertha listened in silent astonishment — then suddenly 
she rose ; her heart was really melted at last, she would 
not give herself one moment to consider, but rushed 
down to the school-room. There she found Mrs. Pen- 
hurst surrounded by her pupils. They were wondering 
what had become of Bertha and Rose, and were startled 
by Bertha's sudden entrance, with a strange look of calm 
determination on her pale face. She stood still in the 
middle of the room. 

" Mrs. Penhurst, and all of you, listen," she cried, " I 
have come to make atonement if I can. That prize 
there is Rose's, not mine. I have been a cheat and a 
coward ; and she — she is an angel.'* 

" What do you mean. Bertha ? " said Mrs. Penhurst, 
laying her hand firmly but gently on the girl's shoulder. 

By a mighty effort Bertha nerved herself to speak 
slowly and calmly. 

" This IS what I mean," she said, " that Rose deserves 
the prize, and not I. I cheated her in every possible 
way. Kitty knows that I did ; and Rose knows it too. 
I told her everything that night in the cave, but she 
was too noble and good to tell of me. She tried to 
persuade me to confess it all myself, but I had not the 
courage : and then I hardened my heart, and I deter- 
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mined I would get the prize in spite of everything ; but 
when I saw Rose crying just now it broke my heart. I 
know you will all despise me now, as I deserve, but I 
shall go away and never trouble you again. Good-bye, 
only love Rose and honour her, and make her as happy 
as you can, and tell her I told you all — good-bye — 
Rose has conquered." She turned slowly away, and 
left the room, followed by Mrs. Penhurst. 

In the school-room every one was so surprised that 
for a minute no one spoke, then all began to talk at once. 

" Let us go to Rose," cried some one, and the whole 
school rushed upstairs, and, without ceremony, burst 
open the door of Rose's room. She was standing at the 
window, wondering what Bertha was doing, and wishing 
she had her mother at hand to counsel her, when she 
heard shouts of "Rose! Rose!" and in streamed her 
school-fellows, led by Bessie, who threw her arms round 
Rose's neck and almost hugged the breath out of her body. 
"Now, every one knows how good you are," cried 
Bessie. " I did not know half before, but Bertha has told 
everything." 

Rose could hardly believe her ears, she did not know 
whether to laugh or cry, so she did a little of both, and 
was brought downstairs in triumph by her companions. 

Meantime Mrs. Penhurst had a long talk with the 
penitent Bertha, who, strange as it seemed to herself, now 
felt more at peace than she had ever done before. 

But Rose, too, wanted to speak to her governess, and 
when she could get free from her enthusiastic school- 
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fellows she went to Mrs. Penhurst's parlour and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by Mrs. Pen- 
hurst herself. She took Rose's face between her hands, 
and kissed her warmly. " Bless you, my child," she said. 

Rose did not see that Bertha was in the room, for it 
was only lighted by the fire, and after a few words she 
said, with tears in her eager eyes, — 

"Oh, please, ma'am, you won't be angry with poor 
Bertha, will you } She has been so unhappy, I know, 
and it was so brave and good of her to tell you all like 
that. You will forgive her, won't you ? ^' 

" If you can forgive her, Rose, surely I ought. Yes, 
my dear child, for your sake I will ; and I believe this 
is to be a new start for Bertha altogether, is it not. 
Bertha.^" she went on, turning to the sofa, and then 
Rose saw that Bertha was lying there, with her face 
buried in the cushions. Her only answer was a sob. 

Rose went to her, knelt down beside her, and took 
her hand. 

But Bertha shrunk away. "Go," she whispered, "I 
can never, never, forgive myself I am not worthy for 
you to speak to me. I am ashamed to show my face." 

Mrs. Penhurst left them and returned to the school- 
room, where there was still great excitement. Her 
entrance, as usual, caused a lull. She sat down in the 
arm-chair beside the fire, and desired the girls to gather 
round her, as she wished to speak to them. All came 
as near as they could, the little ones sitting on the rug, 
and Dolly nestling close to her aunt's side. 
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When all were settled, Mrs. Penhurst said, — 

" My dear children, you have had a lesson to-day which 
I hope none of you will ever forget Two examples 
have been set before you, and I believe there is little 
doubt which one you would all wish to follow. We 
must, I am sure, all love and admire our dear Rose, but 
at the same time we must not be too hard upon poor 
Bertha. I don*t mean to excuse her conduct, it has been 
very, very bad, but I think the remorse she is now 
suffering will be sufficient punishment, and I want you 
all to help me to try to win her back to the good side. 
I do not want her to feel that she is an outcast, for that 
would only drive her faster down hill. Rose has already 
forgiven her, and we must all try to do so too, re- 
membering our blessed Lord's command, that if our 
brother repents, we are to forgive him not only seven 
times, but seventy times seven. Now, will you all 
try to be very kind to Bertha.? she has at last done 
what she could to atone for her fault. It required 
a great deal of courage to make that confession before 
us all, don't let us repulse her now, but remember it is 
hard work to turn back, and we all have our own sins 
and weaknesses to overcome." 

The girls were very quiet. This was indeed a new 
view of the case to them, for they had all been reviling 
Bertha, and discovering all sorts of bad qualities in her 
that had never been seen before. 

" Now, I want you all to promise me to try to do what 
I ask, and extend your Christian charity to your poor 
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erring school-fellow. You know a pharisaical spirit is 
hateful in our Lord's sight, and my most earnest desire 
is to see my children followers of Him in thought, word, 
and deed. Come now, dears, give me your promise." 

A murmur went round the room, and then Mrsw 
Penhurst talked on a little longer in the fire-light, till 
the maid came in to lay the tea. 

When the tea- bell rang Rose and Bertha came in, 
hand in hand. Both their eyes were red, and Bertha 
hung her head, and never once looked up or spoke. 
There was a beautiful expression on Rose's face — a look 
of triumphant joy. She had indeed been the conqueror. 

After tea Kitty drew Rose aside into a corner, and 
told her in an undertone that she was very sorry for 
having been so unkind, but that Bertha had bribed her. 
Rose replied, " that she had thought very little about 
Kitty's conduct." 

And now there is but little more to tell. On Monday 
the pupils of Meldrum House all dispersed to their 
separate homes, and most of them soon forgot, in the 
pleasures of the holidays, the exciting events of the last 
few days at school, but not so either Bertha or Rose. 

Every one that had anything to do with Bertha was 
struck by the change that had come over her — the very 
expression of her face was altered. Henceforth she was, 
indeed, a different girl; and before the holidays were 
over even her morose uncle began to think that possibly 
"that governess" might be right, and that his dis- 
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agreeable niece might turn into "an interesting com- 
panion " after all. 

Rose had not been at home many days, when one 
morning the carrier brought her a parcel. Her mamma 
and the children watched eagerly while she unfolded 
paper after paper, and discovered at last a beautiful copy 
of Shakespeare, even handsomer than the one which had 
been the prize. On the fly-leaf was written, — 

" Presented to Rose Millard by her friend Mrs. Pen- 
hurst, as a token of loving admiration f6r her noble and 
generous conduct, and a reward for her diligent attention 
to all her studies at Meldrum House." 

Rose was beset by questions, for she had simply told 
them at home that she had lost the prize, at which they 
were all much disappointed. Now she was obliged to 
give some explanation, but in telling her story she con- 
tinued to throw as little blame on Bertha as possible. 
To her mother she told everything, and the end of 
it was that Bertha and her little brother were invited to 
spend the Easter holidays with Rose, and from that time 
the rivals were firm friends for the rest of their lives, 
Bertha ever feeling that she owed a debt of gratitude to 
Rose which could never be repaid — even her salvation 
from sin and misery. 

THE END. 
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Troubles. By Mabt Albebt, Anthor of "ButtezflieB and 
Fairies," " Freddie's Latin Lesson," " Holland and her Heroes," 
&c. Blnstrated by Axfbbd Johnson. Super-Royal 16mo., 
price 2s. 6d. 



EVERY INCH A KING ; or, The Story of 

Rex and hia Friends. By J. WOBTHiHCKroN Blub, niiifltrated 
by Habbison Wkib. Super-Royal 16mo., price 2s. 6d. 

FAIRY TALES. Published by command of 

her bright DazzliognesB Gloriana, Queen of Fairylaad. By a 
Soldier of the Queen. Post 4tx2., Bluatrated, {Hrice 28. 6d. 

AMY'S WISH, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Gbobob Ttlsb. IlhiBtraied by 
G. WiOAND. A New Edition, priee 3b. 6d. 
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ANIMALS & THEIR SOCIAL POWERS. 

By Masy ToxKBR-AsittEWBg. Founddd npon Authentic Inci- 
dtnte, Wi^ four UlisateiitioBS. Sv^Ar-RojFal Iteo., cloth, 
few 2&, eSL 

FROM I*EASANT TO PRINCE : The Life 

«f AU-«i^T|A»- ]iaiiaefaiki»ft Firaalj tsaadiited froR the Russian 
by If. A. FIBT2XXR. With HhwtrakiOTis by It Nswoomb. 
IFbsrd T&muaal Fodsesp 6^0., detk^ price 2i» €d. 

TEN OF THEM ; or, the Children of Dane- 

hurst. By Mrs. B. M. Bbay, Author of **Jack a Nory," 
"Petite," etc. Twelve BltutrattoBS by A. H. Coluns. New 
Edition, Third Thousand. Super-Boyal 16mo. Price 2s. 6d. 



'*A ba^ Tmilk fbeniAOi iMh avoi* & wnkneM. IPtOl oi himour and 
VrmbM*iB vaA Uka joy of adamatoimw 'bapioodJ'^Saivrdtiif Beoiem, 

" A Uyely story."— CArw^ian ITorW. 

AUNT ANNETTE'S STORIES TO ADA. 

By hsrsfmrm A. Salamajti. With BlaBtraiiaoBe by Louisa 
CrosBA£Z and. C. 0. Mdiuiax. Royal 16aaA., price Is. 6d. 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS 

AMI> DOSNGIfi OF ANIMALS. By Hra. R. Ln, Aa«hor 
of <<The African Wanderers," *' Anecdotes oi AaiaMJlS)" &c. 
UlnstraiiioiM by J. W. ABfin»B. Ne>w and Cheaper Edition. 
SJTth TliovMad. Royal ICmo.^ pric« Is. 6d. 

LONG EVENINGS; or. Stories for my Little 

Fzienda. By Emeua Masryat (Daughter of the late Captain 
• Manyat), Author of "Harry at School," *^ A We^k by Them- 
selves/' "What becaoiaAof TMBmy/' dke. Ulttstratad by John 
ABSOiiOir. New aad Cheaper Edition. Sixth Thousand. 
Royal 16iiao., price Is. 6d. 

LIVE TOYS; or. Anecdotes of our Four- 

legg«d and other pets. By Emma DAVEijrPOieT, Author of " Our 
Birthdays," "Happy Holidays," &c., &c. Illustrated by 
Habsibon Wbul New and Cheaper Edititoa. Fifth Thousand. 
Royal 16ino., prioe Is. 6d. 
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Bishop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 

Young Gommonicants. Limp Cloth, 8d.; superior doth, red 

edges, Is.; French morocco, limp, Is. 6d. ; calf or morocco 

limp, ds. 6d. ; Bussia limp, 48. 6d. Russian circuit, 6s. With 

Photographs 2s. extra. Kew and Cheaper Edition. 

*«• Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have specunen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps, on application. 

An niominated Oertificate of Confirmation and First Comma- 
nion. Price 2cL 

A New * * In Memoriam ' * Card. Beantif ully printed in silver or gold. 
Price 2d, 

*^* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above cards. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the TTse of 

Children. By the Author of ** Mamma's Bible Stories," "Fanny 
and her Mamma," ** Scripture Histories for Children,** etc. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Price Is. 

Book of Bememhrance (The) fob eyest Day in the Yeab. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings,. &c., &g. Bean- 
tifully printed in red and black* Imp. d2mo, 2«. 6cL gilt edges. 

*'A charming little memorial of love and friendship, and happily 
executed as conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nowing 
could be prettier or more appropriate." — Bookaetter, 

'* Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

*^* This may also be had in various styles of binding^ at prices 
ranging from 3«. 6dL to IO5., or with twelve beautijtd Photographs 
from hs, upwards. 

Emblems of Christian life. Illustrated by W. Harbt Rooers, 

in One Hundred Original Designs, from tho Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square Svo. price \0s, 6<L cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printi||g. 
The emblems have been so grouped as to give, as far as possible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts/' — Literary Churchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work.*' 
— ulft Journal. 

** Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is b^ far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen.** — JBscanUner, 

Golden Words for Childreni from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price Is., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6</. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Man Hater: an Eastern Tale by Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 
Price 2s. 
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Miscellaneous Books — continued, 

A Cateohism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Beligion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3«. 6d. 

Caxton'i Fifteen O'i and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the Efing. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6«. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime bt which Ghilbsen cak 

OONSTBUOT and RBCONSTBUGT PIOTUBBS FOB THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 
Mrat Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — ^Birds' Pio-nic — Cats' Concert — Three Bears. 
Third Series.Slind Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow M^ 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium — Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and IXToeftQ Ending of Frecocions Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, 4to, price Is. 

mounted on cloth 2s. 
** The illustrations hxe intensely humorous." — The Critic, 
Poems. By E. L. Floyeb. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. QcL 

Female Christian Names, and theib Tkaohinos. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mabt E. Bbomfdsld. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Lnperial d2mo, price Is, 6d. gilt edges. 

<* Well fitted for a gift hook.''*— Churchman* s Magazine. 
" Interesting and instructive.'* — Penn^ Post. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard, by Frank Ivbs Souda- 
MOBB, Esq., G.B. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
** Decidedly clever and faU of good humour." — Graphic. 

Uission firom Gape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a De- 
SGBiPTiyE Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ei>- 
WABD BowDiGH, EsQ. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Goomassie. 
Post 8vo. Ptice 6s. 

Joan of Aro and the Times ov Ghables the Seventh. By Mrs. 

Beat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 

** Headers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good St. Lonis and His Times. By Mrs. Beat. With 
Portrait. Post Bvo, price 7s. 6dl 
" A valuable and interesting record of Louis' r^gn.**Spectator. 

Sagas from the Far East, or EIalmouk and Mongolian Tales, 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of "Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," <* Patrailas," 

etc. Post 8vo, price 95. 
•'"Wonderful xuuratives."— -Dai/y News. 



STANESSVS ILLUMINATED QIFT BOOKS. 

Sveijfpa^richi^prmtBdin GMand CUbm. 

Tba Bridal SofOfeair. Xew fiditioa, wi^ a Portestt of the 

Prinoeu Royml. Elegaatiy bosnd in white moroeoo, |irioB 21<. 

<* A splendid specimen at deooratiTs nt, and mil soitfud :ftr«teiial gift." 

The Birth-Day Sonveikiir. A Book of ^nion^^s on Uie and 
Imjuortality. Price 12s. €d dotii ; 16s. monxMO maaiatpM. 

light ftr liie Pirth of life; from the Holy Seriptemi. Small 
4to, prioe 12ii. eieth ; 15«. oolf, gilt edges ; 16s. oiorooe» antique. 

The Wisdom «f Mbnes; from tbe Book of Prorerbs. fimafl 4to, 
priee 14s. cloth elegant ; 18s. «idf ; 21s. morocco antiqne. 

The SloBil Gift. Prioe lis. cloth efegant^ 21s. morocco extra. 

ShahMpeaTeNi Hoaseiuld WoidB. With a Photograph Irsia the 
Monnment at StraAford-on-A^vua. Ifew and Cheaper Bdltion, 
Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d, morooeo antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, flt to Ito the Ghnstmas oflBnngto Xitania or 
Queen Mab." 

Apharianfl«ftheWkeead€K)ed. With a Photog^phio Portia^ ei 
JffUtan. Prioe 6s. cloth ^egant; 10s. 6«L Morocco anfciqpiD. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.SJL 

Hotabilia, or Curioitb ahd Axnsiiro Faotb about IlAirr THram. 
Explained and IlluBtrated by Josn TnsBB, F.S.A. Post 6to, 6s. 
" There is a frorld of wisdom in this hook."— ulrt Journal, 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. ninBtratiye 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
** An interesting and well written book." — Literary Churehnum, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Carious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwbckbb. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, gilt edges, price 6s. 
" Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — JthefUBmn. 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers^ Royal 4 to, price Ss. 6ct ea^A. plain; 7s. 6rf, 
coloured; 10s. 6(/. fnountedon do^ and colontred. 

The Attraott^ Pictaie Book. A New Gift Book from the OU 
Comer, oontaining numerous IllustrationB by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Fiotuze Book. WiOi several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Bsowm (Phix), J. 

GiLBBBT, T. LaNDSEBB, J. IiBBOH, J. S. PBOUT, H. WSIH, &0. 
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Six Shillings each^ cloth elegant^ with Illustrations. 

EingBton'fl (W. H. G.) The MJanng Ship» or Notes fbom thb 
Log of thb *' Ouzel Galley/' (ieveZ/ed hoards, giU 
edffea, 7a. 6tL) 

„ Th* Thro* Admnals, and tbb Adteivtixus of iheib 
YoDHO Followers, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.) 

„ Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Ldtb us the Nine- 

teenth Centurt, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. dd) 
Tkne ComnuiiidBPi; ob, Aotevb SanaricsE JkimoAt nr 
MoDBBM TmBA. Seoond Edition. (BeodM boards 
giU «d§08j 7s, 6d,) 
Thiee Midflhipmen (The). New Edition, wi^ 24 
Blnstrations by G. Thoeuoi, PosiGii^ ete. (BevtiM 
boards^ gilt edgWf 7)r. 6d,) 

p, BozrioMie Hiury, oit Thb Asvnmnm of a Naval 
OiHCflB dubbio ihb Ambbioan Wab qtIbsbbbeibbkob. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d.J 

,» llTBe Mte; er, Th» lifiB sad AA^vwIaucB tf a BrHUih 
S/KAMUOf GW Tsm Ou> 90HOO£. ReTUod Mid ffttilarged 
Edition. With Ilhiabrafcions hy^ Joosr Gobbbt. Im- 
pMial IteA. (BrnMul bsards^giU edgm, 7*. GdJ 

Ibe Maiden and otbbi Stobibb. B^* Hamb GHBiBiiAai Akimbsen. 
a» mnstraftums hj Zwmnm, Gt^edf^Mi. 

Jonmey to the Gentr* cf tta BbbI^ AnthoriBei TnuuZation. 
SiVHiu the Freneh of J9Lm Ybbub. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown 8to. (BeveUed bit., giU adyv^ 7« 6dLJ 

idttifr Miidg. Bhynue with Ill»atsalioB& by Mrs. W. Ebvp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

''The compositioiis are Gharming, simple, and sometimes graoeftil and 
foToible— as a book ittMtnt«r tte Mtui may tate high mtOu^-^Art 
Journal, 



Five Shillings each, SmaU Past SvOj ehth eUsgant; 

S«. 6^ giltwlges, with IllustraHon^ hy Zwseker^ Cdrhouldj 

Lawson, Priob, and oilier eminent Artists^ 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Lieut.-Oolonel Dratson, Author of " Tales 
of the Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet/* etc. 

" From first to last, it is fiill of life and variety, and will also give boys 
Bome knowledge of the people of Soutii Africa and their hiode of life." — 
Nonconformist. 

Chums: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
Adventure. By Harleigh Severne, Author of ** Little Harry 
Gwynne." Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 



Five Shillings each — continued. 

Early Start in life (The). -By Emilia Mabbtat Nobsis. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His G abeeb anb ADyENTUBSs at the Kotal 
AoADEKY, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dbatbom. 

Oerald and Harry, or The Bots in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Habbtat Nobbis. 

Hair-Bieadth Efloapee, or The Adyentdbes of Thbee Boys in 
South Afbica. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. Second Edition. 

Heroes of the Gmaades. By Babbaba Hutton. Post 8yo. 

Home Life in the F^'g^u^Ha. By Liliab Gbaeme. With Ulns- 
trations by G. 0. Mubbat. Post 8yo, price Ss, 

Household Stories £rom the land of Hofer, or Pofdlab Mtths 

OV TiBOL, INGLTJDINa THE BOSE GaBDEN OF ElNG IiABTN. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adyentubes and Ezflotts: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Qneen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition. 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young Sbxtlbbs. By'G. A. Hentt, 
Author of ** The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

PatranJEUi, or Spanish Stobies, Legendabt and Tbaditional. 
By the Author of "Household Stories." 

Bival Crnsoes (The). By W. H. G. Kingston. Eight Illustrations 
by Walteb Mat. 

Swift and Sure, or The Oabebb ot Two Bbothebs. By Alfbbd^ 
Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Babbaba Huiton. 

Tales of the White Oockade. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Wilton of Gnthbert's: A Tale op Undebgbaduate Life Thibtt 
Yeabs Ago. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 

Young Frano Tireurs (The), and theib adyentubes dubino the 
Fbanoo-Pbussl^ Wab. Second Edition. By G. A. Hentt, 
Special Gorrespondent of the Standard, 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo., gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders : A Mbdlet of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by Gk)&DON Bbowne. 

Harty the Wanderer; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Faiblbioh 
Owen. 28 lUustrations by. John Pboctob. 

A Waydde Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablache. 
15 BluBtrations by A. H. Collins. 



Fcap. 8vOy Illustratedy price Five Shillings, gill edges. 

Elwes' (A.) Lnke Aahleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Fanl Blake, or A Boi's Perils in Corsica and Montb 
Cristo. 

Neptnne's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 6s. 



Little Gipsy (The). By Eub Sauvage. Translated by Anna 
Blaokwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frouch. Small 
4to, price hs, ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 65. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Brodbbip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 lUustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5«. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5«. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Seventh 
Thousand. Small 4to, price 5s., gilt edges. 

Talks about Plants, or Earlt Lessons in BoTAirr. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illicstrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Marrtat Norris. 

Book of Gats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 
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F'&ur SkiiUngs and Sixpence ectch — continued. 

Casiiiiir, the Little TWle. By Cabouns Pbaohet. 

AkTomnte TaUes in Ftoie aad VesBe. With ^ beantif ul Him- 
tratioBs from Diiawiiig9 by Habkesom Weib. Small 4to. 

Huy QiMi CBhaX osthb \ow ovMiMsmosB. By Rambah k HprroiiL 
Illnstratioiis by J. Laweon. 

MMMifim'fl D»iici^ter (Xlie): A Sxcnkf op the Qbbat Tasfzno 
Rebeluon. By Saicuel Mobsmak.. 

Hbdem Biitiah Flntaoch (Th^), or Lives of Men Distinguished 

IK XHE BBCBNT HiSTOBY OF OUB COITNTBT FOB THEIB TaLENTS, 
YlBim^ ANB AOBZBVBMXlfTft. "Bf W. C. TAlfUlB, LL.D. 

Oak StmOMNb. (^m) or Ths Six»m 09 Lobb^ and Ladt Desmond 
»J(fay(f«ti^» ol the Timet of JasaeeH. By Mask and Gathebinb 
Lee. Second Edition. 

MaB aaA Ti<iffiiMli of SiaQny ajoA Tiiigftti>. By W. Westall. 
Tbeodora : a Tiaa for GKrkb "Bj Svozsa Mabbtat Nowus. 
2||^ina]^tttftJC«w]sbMftideijk By M. E. Bbwshbb. 

Three SkUlinga and Sirpmce plain; or coH&ured pkttes and 

gilt edges, Four SMttmga and Sixpence^ Super Royal 

lftM0» Mh.e!jdg^mi^ u^Uk IHeistmiiom. 

Mmd Jena^^B Amerioaa M(k "Bf. Oj^iamKom C. HoH«r. Author 
ol <'Idie in the South," etc. SmaU Post 8yo. 

1^ Patchwork of Stoxy aad Song. 
„ V^/ (tenteotkH^ Bid|gefe ov' StMiaa asd VsBwab 
„ IUm of' the Xtqnk Tokd Bar 'BtimmmLrm, 
„ Slax ^b^Dol^f '^^'saa othbb Tjukes. 

Oensin Triz, asd heb Wauxnas TAisk By OtaaoBBgAKA Ca^iiK. 

OcNsnioramA : the MAinrEBSi and GimvQiMft of aUi NAssasrs 07 the 

WOBLD DESCBDSED. By J. AfPIN. 

I^igtwat EoBiea, or Thk Gbahak FawoiT ik Nmr Zbaland. Bt 
Mrs* L B. Ayioibb. 

Early Days of Engliflh PHnoee. By Mrs. Rubsecl Gbat. New 

and enlarged edition. 

lUboes of an Old Bell, and otheb. Taioss oe Fai&z Lqbb. By 
the Hon. Auousta BetheUi. 

Facts to Oorrect Fancies, c»: Shobt Kabbathtes of Remabkable 
Women, 

Faggots for tbe Fireside, or Tales, of Fact axd Fanot. By 
PETEB Parley. 
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Tkpes SkUUnffs cmd Skipemx mcA — eou$imtdd. 

Faiiy Land, or RsoBBAnoN fob the Ribimo QmtfOBMsam, in Proae 
and Yene. By Thokas and JjkJW Hood. ZUostcated by T. 
Hood, Jun. Second edition. 



" Thwe Mea we cbftriiing. Belbraitj:o«sipiDllwiIin|n;»ir»: 



mend all grown-up people ahoold study * Fairy Land.' ''—BUtekwood. 



Feathera and Fairioe, or Soomns lAfW xne RnuMS ov F^^ot. 

By the Hon. Auousta Bbthell. 

Garden (The), or FjHgin»iGK.'8 lHammM Umavenm voft thb 
Manaoeubnt and FoBBfATiON OF A FLOWxa Gabdxbt. With 
SlovfaratioaMi by Sovwbvt. 6«. ^o^Mcrai^. 

Haooo tke Dwaxf, or Tbic To^ob on xhs IIoinnc4»» and other 
Tales. By Ladt LvsHnferoN. 

Happy Home (The), or Thb Ghildbbn at thb Rxd House. By 
Lady Lcbbington. Second Edition. 

Helen in SwIteerlaBd. By the Hon. ArmnsiA Bbbbdbx.. 



Hdidosns ameng the XennialnB, or Soenbs and Svoubs <Nr Walbb. 
By M. Bbtham JI^wabds. 

Lightsome and the Little Ckilden Lady. Written and Illnstrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does." — Fall Mall Gazette. 

Koxsery Times, or Stories about the Littlb Oiosb. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Pbaoe. By Geobgiana M. 
Geas. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Beat. 

Scenes and Stodss of the Bhine. By M. Bbtham JBbwabds. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Ghildbbn of Fobtune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stones, told to Bbight Ezbb and IdBXBKiNo Eabs. 
By Fannt Tjablaohk. 

Stories of Edward, and ms Lsnui Fbibnds. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and lUustrated by Alfbed 
Qbowquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Gathabine Gowfsb. 
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Three SiilUnge and Sisgpence plain, in chih elegant^ or tuith 
gilt edges^ price 4^., with Ulustratums by eminent Artists. 

Ab&firia's CasUe, or Mt Eablt Life in India and England. By 

LaDT LugHINGTON. 

Oast Adzift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Basbaba Hutton. Illastrated by 
Gbobgina Bowess. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 
M. K B. Author of "Little Usette," &c. Third Thousand. 

Great and Small; Scenes in the Life of Ghildken. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss 
Habbiet Poole. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artist, Bebtalu 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

Isabel's BifBcnlties, or Light on the Dailt Path. By M. R. Gabbt. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobbnthal. By M. & C. Leb. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Marlghain in Snssia, or, Thb Bot 
Tbavellebs in thb Land of thb Czab. Third 
Thousand. 

Manoo the Peruvian Ohiet Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 
Thousand. 

Peter the Whaler; his Eablt Life and Advemtubbs 
IN thb ABono Regions. ^ Eighth Thousand. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Abcy's Sea Lifb and Adtentubes. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weib. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

„ Adventores in Australia, or The Wandebings of Captain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

;, The African Wanderezs, or Gablos and Antonio. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

Little May's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittem. Illustrated by Habbison Weib. 

Louisa Broadhnxst; or Fibst Ezpebiences. By A. M. 



t9 

9» 
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99 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

My School Bays In Paris. By Maboabbt S. Jeunb. With 
Blnstrations. Small Post 8yo. 

Meadow Lea, or Thb Gifbt Children. Fcap. 8vo. 

Millicent and Her ConsinB. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Author of ** Helen in Switzerland/' etc. Second Edition. 
" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of hie."— Guardian, 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. Blnstrated. 

HortliPole (The); anb How Chablie Wilson Discoyebed It. By 
the Author of '< Realms of the Ice King," &c 

Our Old Unde's Home; and what the Both nm thebb. By 
Mother Caret. With Hlnatrations by Walter Cramb. 

Queen Bora: The Life and Lessons of a Littlb Girl. By 
Kathleen Knox. With 10 Ulustrations by C. Paterson. 

Rosamond Fane, or the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and' 
Catherdtb Leb. Authors of *< Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase," &o. Fourth Thousand. 

The Trimnphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwrioht, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Frebung Brodbrif. 

Wild Roses, or Simple Stories of Countrt Life. By the same. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Wbstwood, Author of " The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3s. 6(/. 

Bible ninstratioiis, or A Desgbiption of Manners and Customs 
PECULIAR to thb East. By the Rev. B. H. Drapeb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. ^tto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Ancient Customs, Spobts, and Pastimes of the Enoush. 

Glara "Biojg^ or Thb Blade and the Eab. By Miss Milneb 
Frontispiece by Bibket Fosteb. 
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Three Skillings and fSijyenae eaci&— omtuUMii 

Fonr SeasoDB (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the WorkJcg Hen''s Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Dirting:ai«h0d bv eKtrene dewiMBB wodteenuintbiaiaRVaAUaflf « 
uaefiil and popular onaiacter." — Cfuardian. 

Aanlly Bible' NewJy OpeaAcl (The); wm UnGzaE GooDwor's 
A(XX>UNT OF rr. By- Jevssbts Tazx«qb. Fcap. Bvo, 

"A yery good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to -thetoits, 
feftUnffs, «Bd hrtftHifflmaf) of young peogple.''— jEdticaMonal TintM. 

Glimpses of Nature, asd Objects of Intbeoest ^gbibbd DtuuNO 
A Visit vo tbb Isub oi* Wjost. By Jtf rs. Loqdqx. Foety- 
one Illustrations. 

Sbtory ef the Bobins (flie). By Mrs. Tsaaam. In Words af 
One Syllable. Edited by the Bev. Ghables Swkcs> M.A. 

ffistoiieAl Acting Charades, or Amubbkenvs fob Wintu fhrBmoras 

By the Author of *' Oat and Bog,*' etc. New Slditioo. Fcap. Svo. 
** A rare book for ChriBtmas parties, and of practical value."— i7/iufratod 
NevM. 

Wort to be fisypy, or Fairt Gifsb. 

InfiEuit Amusements, or How to kakb a KtnusBBT Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of GfaildxeiL 
By W. H. G. KiNGSTOK. Post Svo. 

""We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; we know 
of no book that can compare wi& it in practical value. Each CHAJPCsa 
IS WORTH THB p&icB OF THB BOOK.'* — OwT Own Firetidc. 

Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. 

Han's Boot (The), and otheb Stobies m Wobds of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Habbison Weib. 

The Mine, or Subtebbanean Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Ifight not Bight, or Sisoajm of tbb Disooybbt and Conquest 
osp Amebic A. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Chabadbs, Re- 
buses, Double and Tbiple Aobostics, Anagrams, Logoobifhs, 
Metaobamb, Ybbbal Puzzles, Cohundruks, etc. Fcap. Svo, 
price Bs. 6d; gilt edges, 4«. 
**A charming book for the long winter nights." — Botkasttmr. 

Snnbenin ; a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pbetsksb. 

8yli^*8 New Home, a Story for the Yonng. By Mrs. J. F. B. 

FiBTH. 
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Thres ShitUngs and SiaepmcB plain ; Five SkUHngs coloured. 

Bmx Xing (The) : a Narratiye confided to the Marines by Jmmbb 
Gbbenwood. With Illustrations by EBmsr Gbisbi. Small 4to. 

BnzB a Buzz, or The Bsbb^ from the Qerman of WnixiM Bueoh. 
By the Author of <' My Bee Book." With 135 lUostrations. 

Familiar Hatezal Hiitory. With 42 Ulnstrationa by Hasbisov 
Web. 

*0* Also, in Two Tola., entitled '^BritiBh Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign Animals and Birds." 2t. each, plain ; 2«. Sd, coloured. 

Old Kiuse'B Book of Bhymea, Jinglei, and Bittiea. Illustrated 
by 0. H. BBnOBR. Third Editk>]i. Ninety BngraringB. Gilt 
edges. 



Tkrm SMmga plam; l^rar SkaUn§» and Siagmee 

Uanuna'g Morning 6oni|ia, or Lmua Bm for LiriiB Bibdb. 
Being Baay Leaaons for Oa» Mootii in Werda of One SyUable, 
and a Stoxy to read, for eadi We^ With fiO lUuatiationa. 



Three ShiXtb^gSy er giU edg»j Thrm and Sisipeme. 

Qnr Soldien, or ANmDom cm the CLumLKms and Gallaitt 
Deeds of the Biutibh Abkt mnuKO the Rexgn of Heb 
Majesty Queek Victoria. By W. H. G. Enroncoir. With 
Frontiapieae. New and Rerised Bditien. Si^^b^tii Thousand. 
With an account of the ABYSSDnAzr £zfbdition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Onr Sailora, or Anecdotes of toe Eir«AeBiancT8 akp Gaexant 
Debds of the Bbituh Navt. With Frontiapieee. New 
and Revised Bdition. Sighth Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 

** These YoliuBea abundantlT prove that both our oflloerft and men in the 
AxuiT and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's C^unpaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mabt and 
Cathebine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt edges. 

Fmits of Enterprise, exhibited m the Tbavels of Bblzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engraving3 
by Bibxet Fostbb. Price Ss. 
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Two ShUlinga and Sixpence plain. Super Boyal IQmo, 
chlh elegantj with Illustrations ty various artists. 

Adventiires and Ezperienoes of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. E^iited by Mrs. S. G. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grakdkamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Animala and tl^eir Social Powers. By Mary Tubnsb- Andbewes. 

Cat and Dog, or Mbmoibs of Puss and thb Gaftain. BlnBtrated 
by Wbul Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Ghildren (The), and how thet wsbb Gubed. By M. 
and £. Ktbby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoibb of the Ladt Sebafhina. 
By the Author of " Gat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think aboot. Second Edition. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stobt of Rex and his Fbiends. By 
J. W. Buss. IlluBtrated by Habbison Weib. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondbbs. By Kathbbine Knox, 

Author of "Father Time's Story Book." 
Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 

Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 

Faithfol Honnd (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Ladt Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Funny Fables for Little FqUib. Second Edition. 
Fnn and Earnest, or Rhthes with Reason. By D*Abot W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Ghables Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and May. Fourth Edition. 

" A channing book for children. Fall of tun.**-~L%terary Ch%trekman, 

By the same Author, 

Ghildren of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edi- 
tion. With 20 Engravings. 

Onr White Violet. Fifth Thou- 
sand. 



Snnny Bays, on A Month at 

THE GbEAT StOWB. 

The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Jnlia Maitland, or, Pbidb goes befobe a Fall. Br M. and E. 

KiBBT. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Hlus. ^8. Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

LoBt in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutint. By 
Augusta Mabbtat. 

Oar Home in the Manh Land, er Datb of Auij> Lang Stne. 
By E. L. F. 

Neptime: or The Autobiografht of a Newfoundland Dqg. 

Odd Stories aboat Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
niustrations by Wei& Fonrth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book: Tme Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight lUustrationa by Weir. 

^PP7> or The Autobiografht of a Donkey. Illnstrated by 
Harrison Weir. Fourth Edition. 



Norris (Emilia Marryat) ' A Week by ThemselTeB. 

JBt/ the same Author, 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Fio-Nic (The). 
Geof&y*B Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Panl Howard's Captivity. 

Soriptore Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen niastrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6dL each, plain ; Is, eohwred. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 85 Blustratiens by Richarb Dotle. 

Stories of Jnlian and His FlayfellowB. Written by his Mam^a. 

Tales firom Catland. Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. IUus. by H. Weir. Seyenth Thousand. 

TaDdng Bird (The), or The Littlb Girl who knew what was 
GOING to happen. By M. and E. Eirbt. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. B. M. 
Brat. 

"Those Unlncky Twins!" By A. Ltster. 

The Secret of Wrezford, or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr, Author of <<Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
« Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot's Troubles. By Mabt Albert. 
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Two ShUknfB and Sisq9m», with lUmiraimma, cloth 
§kgimt^ or mth gill edges^ Thre$ Shillings. 

A Ohild'8 Iiifi«6iice, or Kathleen and hib Gsaat Uiiceb. By 
Lisa Loqktbb. Fcap. 8to. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loving child to infibeiiMB lier 
■emors."— H'ei^^ni M<»ming Newt. 

AdTenliim of Kwvi, fhe Ghinem GM. By the Author o£ "Little 
Liaette," *<ClfimoBt'B Trial aad Victory/' etc 

Bertrand Da GiieBoliii« Oe Bev» of V^tkaayi. By Exxlb ds 
fiosncHoa. Trandnted by MABCtAUR S. Jsnia. 

"The high tone of fueling with which it is written makes itapedaUy 
yalaaMe as am erhifational hook, taking education in the sense of formation 
of'ohwBctfer. AUbogrvwiUexxiBj itlt>rtheseenflaQladv«otaxieandha>o* 
ism tiizoagh iviiich it leads tbam."—£itarary ClhfreAmaa. 

ComeT Cottage, and Its Trnnatw^ or Tsubt is God. By Framgbb 

OSBOBNB. 

Father Tzme's Story Book fior the Little Ones. By Kathlbkk 
Knox, Author of " Wahj Gifte^* &e. 
** Gharminfl^ aoA imgatmmlj told."— ^rf JoumA 

From Peasant to Mnoe^ or T^ Lna or AsxuBxwm Fubcb 

MsNBGHiKeev. Froai< th» RoaBian by Madame Pjiiiwii> 

**A cbamiaffBiiMian tale* tracing the steps of ^iiiwhflrtg ^om the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltatien vaAm Telar the ChnaL"— 
J)ailjf B$view, 

iraBMn Alhfr; or RmmiNO awat to Sba. By Ifink H. WbOD^ 

Author of <'The Ghannings,'' etc. 

'•Then ia siMMiBattai ahowfclfcit. 'Wood'a wiitfn«i(ft«B wbiflh aaitter 
old nor young can escape."— ^elfs Mlfrntamgor 

Davenport's (Xa.) tauttanea and Sellla^ ov Ttei IiOIt Will. 
HI Our Bfartiiidagra». An» Bam to iMraomt mi« 
\ »» Iba Happy Holidays or BBOSHHaa aud Smm ax Hqmb. 

a. The Holidaya Abroad, or Biohx ax Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence eack^ 

The Book of BeaerafaBaiiae noa w^vacr Day or ths Yeab. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed m Red. Gilt edge9. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <* A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Haker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Lakdelu. With 
Two Hundred Cu1». Ninth Edition. Royal 16ino. 

** A new and valuable form of endless amiMenient."— iVisMeofi/W'flMtt. 

"We recommend it to all who hare childivn to be instzuoted and 
amnaed.' *— inMM«om<«#. 
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Two Shillings and Siacpenee 9mch—<ontinuecU 

The BeasoDB; a Boem b^ the Bev. 0. Ratmdni^ LL.B., Author of 
** The Art of Fishing on the principle of avoiding CTuelty,'" 
*' Paradise," and other Poems. Focdeeap Oetavo, -with Firar 
X]k»trationa. Price 28. 6d. 

Spring Time; or, ^ordg in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNBT OOEC. Third Edition. Small Post 8yo, priee 2». Grf. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of KBcmsATioir. By E. 
aiMl A. LANixELLa. Sixl^ Edition. W4th 2<M) mustvatioiu. 
" A perfect magazine of infonnation."— lllM««nBt«d N-€W o/tka World. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uaiform in Size wiA *'Tb» Stmwwelpefter.'* 

Two Shillings and Sixpence mch^ with Sixteen large 

Coloured Plates^ fancy hoards. 

Loves of Tom Tncker and Idttle Bo^eep. WritteB and lUns- 
trated by Thomab Hood. 

Spectropia, or Surprising Spectral IujUBions, showing Gfhosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

** One of the best toy b«olcs we have wea."—Atkenmtim, [JTmm. 

" The illusions are founded on true scientific principles." — Chemical 

TJpflide Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses by ThobIab Hood. 
** Ludicrous and amusing.*'— i2/tM^raC«<< TimM. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Ulustraiiene, or with 
coloured plates, giU edges, Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lbssons for Ohzumon. 

Oood in Everything, or The Early History of Gilbibst 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwbll. Second Edition. 

lufiuitine Enowledge : a Spelling and Beading Book on a Popvlar 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

little LeaBons for Little LeameiB, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barip^^ll. Eleventh Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for ber Lotlb Boys ahd Girls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 
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Two Shillings each — continued. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 
Mamma's Lessons, fob hes Littlb Boys and Gibls. 16th Edition. 
Silver Swan rihe) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Ghatelain. 
lUastrated by John Lesoh. 

Tales of School life. By Aonbs Loudon. Blostrations by 
Absolon. Seoond Edition. Royal 16mo. 

WondexB of Homde, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfatheb 
Gbbt. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Two Shillings ecush. 

Asem, the Man Hiater: An Eastern Tale. By Oliyeb Goldsmith 
Illnstrated. 4to. 

Confessions of a Lost Bog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
f^iANCBS PowEB GoBBE. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fbank Haes. Super-royal 16mo, 

Illnstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bbead, Tea, Sugab, Gotton, Goals, 
AND Gk>LD. By William Newman. Seventy-two niustrations. 
Price 2s. plain ; 3^. 6d, coloured, 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d. plain; Is. coloured* 

Bnnday Evenings with Sophia, or Littlb Talks on Gbbat 
Subjects. Fcap. Svo. 

Home Amusements: a Ghoice GoUection of Riddles, Gharades, 
Gonundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

Bjofw to Make DoUs' Fnmitnre and to Fubnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 niustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Gommon Use simflt and 
shobtlt explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, fbom Natubb and 
REOOLLBcnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fanc^ boards. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Ghables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The BemarkaUe History of the House that Jack Built. HIub- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Young Vocalist: a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Moungbt Babtholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s, imitation 
cloth; or 3s, 6d, bound in extra cloth, gilt edges. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

llhiatrations. 

Always Happy, or Ameodotbs of Felix aitd ms Sisteb Sbbbna. 

Angelo; or, The Pine Fobest in the Alps. By Geraidine 
E. Jewsbubt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 5th Thousand. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWEN. 

Animal HistoiiMU The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salamans. 

Brave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Wilung Hbabt. By 
M. E. B. Third Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mbs. Danveb's Fbize. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Lived at Gbbenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. lUustrated, F. W. Ketl, &c. 4th Thousand. 

Female Christian Names, and theib Tbaohinqs. By Mbs. 
Bbomfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and heb Stobies about theil By K E. 
Bowen. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobbnoe Wilfobd. Author of << Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," eto. 

Humble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," &c. fllustrated by T. C. Collins. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Botal Geobge. Illustrated by H. W. Pethebick. 



Heroio Wife (The); or. The Adventubes op 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Illustrated by 
H. W. Pethebick. Fourth Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart*8 Scottish Tales. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers; or. The Fagoot House. 
Illustrated by Sir John Gilbebt. 4th Thousand. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. With Illustrations by J. W. Abcher. 

Little Lisette, the Obphan of Alsace. By M. £. B., Author of 
*' Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Fourth Thousand, 
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One ShilUngi and Sixpence each — continued, 

little Boebnck (The), from tiie Gr^rraait. Illustrated bj Lobbon. 
Fancy boards (2«. cohurei), 

lam ViBifi y OR, AvBeDonss er <bdb Fcm»-uB6caD ani^ eaBB.Ftas. 
By Emka. DAYxarPOHT. Ulustrated by Hasbisom Wbdl 

lifBf Srvanigi; or, Srosmi for vr Lbttlb Fsiesim». By S^hcia 
llASKTATt. IHtistntted byJosii AB8ei.c»f. 

Poetry and IMneu SaoBa? PtKMe jod Tbimbb^s fitnaBTTonas. 
Tales for Boys. Habsy's Houdat, aio) Nsveb Wbono* 
Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leigbstbb's Scaooii, and Rjbrd ahbWmmio. 
The Three Wishes. By M. K B. Royal X6mo. 
Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 
Wra^ed, Not Lost; or Tarn Ihsjvr Asm bib GJOMp^xnomL By tiie 
Horn., Mm. IMbdul 



THE PATOUBITB LiBRAHY. 
Om SMlm§ eadk, clotk ekgmi, m'^iAesetm neai Batj 15«. 

A Series of Works for the Yonng; each Volume with an Illastra- 

tIeB by a wdQ-kaewn Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady SraDOAJor. 

8. Xnk LeiaesterVSaftoQlL^ Br C»4iwiw asdi IfAxr IkasB. 

8. The History of The Bobins. Br Mbs. Tbimmeb. 

4. Kemoior of Ml, The Sysfttod Tsrikr. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His HaateE* 
€. The SoottiBh OrphaiMk By Laj&t STODRAsr. 

7. Never WiMia; er, lheTo«a|r Bisputaort ; k It i»«*OBljr im Fnn. 

8. The lASt and FeiaailNdat&OH of a House. 

9. Easy l at sedaelicM tatgao^^adgaef NatM»> Br Mxa. TxaooEB. 

Id Kfl^ and Wraag. Br the Avthc^r o£ <<Aij7Ayb Hafpy." 

11. Bany*s BoHdaiy. Br JuvnEsrs Tayiobl 

12. Short Poems and Hynna for GUMraa. 

The above may be had, Two Fb/umer lutmcfu. Owe^ mi ljL6tf. MciL 



Ake^^ Om SkiUim§ each in various hindinjfs^ 

jDluukj MiUer ; qb Tbwze asd PkssaivmBAMOB. By Felix Wbiss, 
Price 1*. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown npon the Wall. By Henby Bubsill. 
First and Second Seriefl, each containing Sixte«D Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain, 1». 6d oolonred. 
" Uncommonly cleyer— some wonderftil eflfeets are produced."— TAa Fres*. 
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Kine liyes of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illas- 
trated by G. H. Bemnbit. Twenty-fonr Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price Is, 

" Rich in the quaint humour and feuicv that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenxDAnt of Ghildren."*-£nimin«r. 

Fzimiofle Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwasds. Illustrated by MA<3Quon>. Price Is, 

** One of the best books of children'^ Tene tluut has i^pysared since this 
early days of Mary Howltt." — Nonconformist. 

Sliort and Simple PrayetB, -with Hymns, for the use of Children. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Priee Is. 



DUEABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloih with coloured plaies, One Shilling each. 

L Alphabbt of Goqdt Two 
Shoes. 

2. CiNDBRELLA. 

8 Cock Robot. 

4. COUBTSHIF OF JbMITT WbSN. 

5. Damb Tsot and Hbb Cat. 

6. Hmtobt of as Apflb Pes. 

7. HOUSB THAT JaOK BuzLT. 



8. LiTTLB Rhtubs fob Lutlb 
Folks. 

9. MOTHEB HeBBABD. 

10. Monkey's Fbolio. 

11. Puss IN Booxa. 

12. Old Woman and her Pig. 
18. Tomrr Tbip^ MosKnc o» 

BmDB. 



The Oowdip. Is, plain; Is. 6(i I The Daisy. Is. plain; Is, 6d 
coloured. 1 ookmred. 

The Anstmliaii Babes in the Wood : a Trae Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. %cL cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. i tit ^ ^ j u rr 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. \ Ulnstrated by Habbison 

6. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. ( ^^^^ 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The divertiBg history of John OilpEin. 

9. The Peaoock at home, and Bntterfly^s BalL 

10. History of Joseph. 1 

11. History of Hoses. ( lUustrated by John 

12. Life of oar Saviour. { Qujsebx, 
18. Miracles of Christ. J 



His name was Hero. By the Author of ''The Fonr Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price Is, sewed. 

By tiie Same Author. 

How I became a GtovemeBB. 3rd Edit. 2s, cloth ; 2s, 6d., gilt edges. 

My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Gxatefal Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6d. 

The Adventares of a Bntterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven Engravings. Price Sd. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Qd. 



WOEKS FOE DISTEIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Hapft. Thirty-third 
Thousand. ISmo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mother's Assistaiit in Cases of 
BuBNS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Knrsery Work ; or, HAimAH Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cock and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2cL 

Home Difficnlties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Ne-w^ Edition. Price 2d. 



#Mati0imI Moth, 

HISTORY. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3^. 6d, 

Tme Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 6*. cloth. 
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Mrs. Trimmer's Condse History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbr, With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 6s. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Viotoru. ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap, 8vo, 2». cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issne of 
Pictorial Geography, for the Insimction of Yonng Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

" A pretty and pictiuresque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of maps/' — School Board Chronicle. 
"A very good picture map."— JStf Moa^ional Record. 
"Admirably suited for teaching the meaning of common geographical 
terms." — Scnool Quardian. 

The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
"18mo, Is, sewed. 

Ganltier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition, 16mo, Ss, 
cloth. 

Bailor's Outline SCaps, and Key, or Geoobjlphical Aia> BioaBA- 
PHIOAL ExBBOiSBS ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butleb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butlbb. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Saored History of Pales- 
tine, Aia> of thb Tbayels of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Glass Teaching. By A. T. 
WmiB. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 



GRAMMAE, &c. 

A Oompendions Grammar, and Philolooical Hand-Book of thb 
English Lanouagb, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John GIbobgb 
Colquhoun, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New 
and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Darnell, T. Ffeosing Simplified: an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing LesBons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Lovechilds, DCrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 18mo, 
dd, cloth. 
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A Woxd to the 'Wise, or Hnrrs our the Ccsbbrt Iiepbopribtieb 

OF Expression tk Wbitirg. Ain> Sfbabino. By Pabby 

GwTNNE. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6dL sewed ; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p's and ^» ahoxM oolisiiltthiBUtlieToliime/' 

0a» Ueman *» Magtusine, 

Harry Hawkins's H~^<^^» showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Weik. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6</. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBKBT. New Edition, price 6<f. 

Darnell's Short and Oertein Soad to Boadtng. Price 6d: cloth. 

Tlw Hodem Britiah Plntandi, or Livbs of Mm disiinouished 

IN THE BECENT HiBTORT OF OtJB COTTNTRT FOR THSIB TALENTS, 

YmruBS, and AamBvmcENTS. By W. G. Taylob, Ui.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6<f. ; or bs. gilt edges. 
Every-Bay TlungB, or UsBvoii KNOWuiDcafi besfbokino tbr pbin- 
dPAi. Anhcax., Ybqetabl^ and Minebal Substances in 
common use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Ix. 6(/. doth. 
" A little emyolopiBdia of oaefal knowledge."— JMrn^eitMiJ Magatsine. 

AKITHMETIO Ara ALGEBBA. 

Bamell, 0. Arithmetic made InteUigible to Ohildren. Price 
Is. 6i/. doth. 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or Thb 
Ezamineb'b Assistant. Specially adapted^ by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Oatzbb, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is, 6d, 
Answers Is. 6d, 

Key "With Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Oatzeb. Price 4s. 6^. 
.cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6dL cloth. 
\* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. MOBBLi.. Numerous Diagrams. 
2«., cloth. 

Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training ' School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 
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NSBDLEWOmS lOliOHSfEATIOlf ^ SHEETS. 

MeMTB. GUIFrrrfi ^ FARRAN have tk» plea»iu*e to annoanee 
that tkey bave a saries of tho atiere^ wliich exhibit certain Stitches 
in Bl«nietftat3r Needlework, in pv^avation for use in classes. They 
are designed under the superintendence of the Examiner of Needle- 
work for the Scfaft^ Board for Loneien, aolhor of the very popular 
- manuals on the tabject named below. The size of the Sheets will 
be about 90 x ^ inches, and the following are nearly ready : — 
Alj^Bfikbete for Marking <i Sheets. 



True Maarking Stlteh ... ... 1 

Stoetiag Web Stitch ^> .,. 1 

Oralis StoekxBir ^lin^ 1 

Bernni^ Sone ... ... ... 1 

PidierttnK's Stitcte for Bnddxi^ Nets 1 
Ptfr^ar partiadars wiU be onmmnceeL 






NEEIDLEWORE:, Ae., as required by the New Code. 

Flam Ke0dtoirotlc Mnmged ki Six 9taBdMda» with Hints for 
the ManagesLtfil oif GhMves^ and Af^penduz ea Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the EzAxnnss of Needlbwobk to the School 
BoiAA Km Lon^oir. Thirleemth Tbowmnd. F^ice 6d, 

Plain Saittiiig and Mmiang mnrntgei. is 8cz Stendacds, with 
Diagrams. By the author of *' Plain Needlework." Seventh 
Thousand. Price Sd, 

New Work by the au^ar of " Plain Needlework,** Sfv, 

Plain Guttittjg Ooit lev Slaadteis XV., V., aasd VI., as sow required 

by the Government Bducatienal DefMurtment. Adapted to 

the principles of Elementary Geometry. Price Is. 

A set of feePiagiwiHs referred to in the book may be had separately, 

printed on stout paper and enclosed in an env^ope. Price Is. 

*^* These toorl^ are recommended in thspmbhshed Code of the 

JSdueatiomU U^Mirtment, i 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH Ain> GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Babillard: an AmretRng Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbenoh Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 28. cloth. 
Les Jennes Narratenn^ ou PisTrrs Goktbs Morattz. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. 9rd Edition. 28, cloth. 
** "Written in pute and easy Prencfc."— JTom**^ Post. 
The Fictoria) mztek B nu iamt, For the use of Children. By 

Mabin db la Voirx. With 80 IllttstrstioBs. Royal 16mo, 

price Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy IfMliod cf Leandng the Freneh 

Genders. New Edition. M. 
Bellenger's French Word and Ftoase Book; eontaining a select 

Vocabulary and I>ialogties. New Edition. Price Is, 

Der Schwiitzer, or The Tkattlbel, An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 28. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
A 8H0BT AND CEBTAIN BOAD TO A GOOD HAKD-WBITIKG. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos. Price ed Each, 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by Gbobge Dabnbll, 
the first ten of which have on every alternate Una appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, the wholb gradually adyakcino 

FROM A SDtPLE BTBOEB TO A SUFEBIOB SICALL HAND. 



A SUEE OTTIDE TO A GOOD HAKD-WBITING. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP, 24 Nos. Price 3cL each, green covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price 4d. each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP ^to. Price 2d, each, 

TAKIUa TAIES FOE COTTA&E HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. Gt, Kingbton. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price id, 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rubal Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Bot. 

7. Life on the Coast; or. The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adyentnree of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Pays on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tai^ op Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwoo^; OR, The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is, 6d each, 
or 2 vols, cloth, extra, 3s, Od, each. 



s^ 



